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Ideal for Ambulance Purposes 


Because of its safety, speed, comfort, roomi- 
ness, and its ability to land or take off on water 
or on land with equal facility, the Sikorsky 
Amphibion is ideal for ambulance purposes. It 
may be used in transporting emergency cases 
from ship to shore and in many other ways. 


In peacetime, as an aid to sufferers from floods 
and other disasters, it will prove invaluable. 
Doctors, nurses, medical supplies, clothing and 
food may be carried into stricken areas, and 
the injured and those in peril given succor at 
a time when minutes may mean the difference 
between life and death. 


On occasions such as these the notable services 
of the Navy and Coast Guard have won world- 
wide recognition. 
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College Point, Long Island, N. Y. 
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The Navy’s Proven Amphibian 


Ww over four million miles of service flying 
to its credit, the Loening is the most thor 
oughly developed amphibian in the world. 


Its proven features are—all around performance— 


ease of handling—and low maintenance. 


Due to the great strength of its hull, the Loening 
can land in seas in which no other amphibian will 
survive—it has frequently been landed wheels up on 


dry land without any damage. 


Furthermore it is the only amphibian capable of 


withstanding the strain of the catapult. 


lor these and many other reasons it is known as 


“The plane that does the Hard Work for America.”’ 


‘ 


LOENING AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING CORP. 
Thirty-First Street and East River, New York City 
Division of Keystone Aircraft Corp. 
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WE BUILDA NAVY 


By LIEUTENANT COMMANDER HOLLoway H. Frost, U.S. Nav) 


xvit+502 pages, 33 full-page illustrations, $4.00 postpaid 


The following are typical of the reviews of this book: 


He patterns after Theodore Roosevelt and Admiral Mahan, both of whom found something to criticize 
in operations of the War of 1812. Enthusiasm for the service the author admits. He is sometimes ‘‘colorful,’ 
but refrains from gasconade. 

The author is sound when he says of Paul Jones: ‘‘He had founded the tradition of the United States 
Navy—the only asset which our Navy had when reéstablished in 1798."" What an education to junior 
officers he has been ever since! 

There were other fine seamen, other real heroes, to come in the period the author sets himself: John 
Rodgers, who, calling his crew to quarters at the opening of the War of 1812, addressed them 

"Now, lads, we have got something to do that will shake the dust out of our jackets. War 

is declared. We shall have another dash at our old enemies.”’ 

Stephen Decatur, of Tripoli and Algiers, a captain at twenty-five; insatiable Edward Preble, who, to 
Decatur's report that he had captured three of the enemy's gunboats, replied Three, sir, where are the 
rest of them? Why-have you not brought them all out, sir?’’ The devoted Richard Somers, who blew up 
the Intrepid, perishing with her rather than yield to the enemy; William Bainbridge, whose gunners of 
the Constitution made a total wreck of the Java; and Thomas Macdonough, who immortalized himself in 
the Battle of Lake Champlain and of whom Roosevelt has written that he ‘‘teared his foes not at all but his 

God a great deal.’’ Let Oliver H. Perry of the Battle of Lake Erie not be forgotten: You will have to 
engage the enemy to leeward,’’ reported his sailing master, Taylor, to which the impatient Perry replied: 
“TI don't care, to windward or to leeward, they shall fight today.’’ 

A readable book, and honest piece of work, claiming not too much tor the old Navy, and generous to the 
foe. It should be in the hands of every young gentleman at the Naval Academy. He will find it an 
inspiration, HENRY E. ARMSTRONG in the New York Times. 


There are always difficulties ‘about writing early American history, when brought into comparison with 
the larger movement of the world. The events in themselves are often petty and insignificant and have to be 
recognized as such. And the very insignificance of the main events exaggerates the tendency to overestimate 
the importance of minor details. 

But Commander Frost has deeply and truly seized the two fundamental principles that can save such a 
history as his from the defects I have suggested and can give it larger significance as well as dramatic 
interest. The first of these principles is to stick to the main issues involved and to show that events, com 
paratively minor in themselves, are important from their permanent historical bearing 

Still more important, and what gives its chief richness and interest to Commander Frost's book, is the 
emphasis upon men. It is not numbers, it is not equipment, it is not even victory that makes the human 
interest of war, on sea or land; it is the fact that men fight it. The battles on the Lakes were not Tratalgar, 
but the heroism of Lawrence carries us out of ourselves like the heroism of Nelson. Above all, the vigorous, 
masculine, dominating figure of Paul Jones flares and glows through Commander Frost's earlier pages with 
a dramatic picturesquesness that would give life to any book 

GAMALIEL BRADFORD in The Book League Monthly. 


This is an old-fashioned tale of the sea; a tale of frigates and brigs and ketches and schooners and 
privateers and fire ships; of cutting-out expeditions and hand-to-hand fights with cutlasses and one-shooter 
pistols; of perfectly stunning victories by young Americans; of triumphs over the elements of wind and 
storm and tide, coincidentally with triumphs over hostile men. 

When one reads Frost’s account of what Jones did, one feels inclined to doubt it. What Frost says 
Jones did seems quite impossible. How could one little man, commanding only a very few miserable, pur 
chased vessels of ill-sorted kinds, with only half-trained officers and half-mutinous crews—how could he keep 
the wonderful British Navy all agog so long and finally sink H.M.S. Serapis in single combat? Clearly he 
could not. But he did! 

All of Barbary Coast campaign presents a moving picture to any one of even average imagination, as 
stirring and colorful as any ever shown on any screen; immeasurably wider in scope, immeasurably greater in 
depth. 

He (Frost) shows that the British activities on che Great Lakes were intended to coéperate with othe:s 
at the mouth of the Mississippi 

If the British had succeeded, if Perry and Macdonough had not defeated them on the Great Lakes, and 
if Jackson had not then defeated them at New Orleans, the United States of America would ever since have 
been, and would now be, a narrow fringe of little states stretching from the vicinity of Boston to the 
northern end of Florida. REAR ADMIRAL BRADLEY A. FIsKE in New York Herald-Tribune. 


To landsmen—a thrilling tale of adventure at sea; to Navy men—a readable text on the value ot 
offensive attitude in naval warfare; to statesmen—a lesson on the advantages of a vigorous national policy; 
and to all Americans—a brilliant exposition of the vital necessity for a Navy and of the paramount im 
portance of its morale, reputation, and prestige 

Written in an easy flowing, delightful style, that holds the interest of laymen and explains clearly to 
the technician, Commander Frost’s book is a distinct contribution to naval literature. 

Army and Navy Journal. 


Address: U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE, ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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Courtesy Walter Johnson, Chief Photographer, U. S. Navy 
THE ‘‘GALLEY”’ OF AN AIR LINER 
Showing the kitchen equipment of the Graf Zeppelin. 
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From a painting by William Steeple Darts Copyrighted 


THE SOVEREIGN OF THE SEAS 
One of the famous Donald McKay clippers. Launched June, 1852, 2,421 tons register, length 
258 feet, beam 44 feet, draft 23 feet 6 inches 
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Joint Overseas Operations 
By Major GENERAL ELI K. Cote, U. S. Marine Corps* 


Aut vincere aut mori. 


N THE event of a war in which our 

country is a belligerent, one of the most 

important duties of our naval service 
will be the placing on hostile territory of 
military forces, and as the outcome of the 
war may well depend upon the efficiency with 
which such overseas operations are carried 
out, it is vitally necessary that the naval 
service have a thorough knowledge of the 
methods whereby unity of command and 
of effort are to be secured, of the duties 
it will be called upon to carry out in such 
operations, and a thorough appreciation of 
the difficulties of the operations. In order 
that the scope of the subject may be under- 
stood, the following definition of an over- 
seas expedition is advanced: The movement 
overseas, including the embarkation at port 
of departure and debarkation at place of 
landing, under convoy and support of naval 
forces, of a military force having for its 
mission the seizure of a position on hostile 
territory from which further offensive op- 
erations may be undertaken. 

This definition is exact enough for the 
purpose, as under it there may be included 
operations incident to the advance overseas 
of our fleet, as well as operations involving 
a major effort, both military and naval, 
culminating in an invasion of enemy coun- 


The United States, as a result of inherited 
prejudices and of its long yéars of com- 
parative isolation and freedom from the 

Eprtor’s Nore: General Cole died July 4, 1929. 


dangers of foreign attack, has an ingrown 
objection to maintaining adequate military 
forces. Yet we all know that the United 
States was founded, has been developed, 
and has been maintained by the force of 
arms. We all must realize that with our 
added wealth, billions upon billions of which 
are invested in foreign countries, we as a 
country are becoming more and more in- 
volved in international affairs, and that with 
the comparative reduction in the size of 
the world due to improved transportation 
and communications, our interests and wel- 
fare are becoming more and more depend- 
ent upon conditions beyond our borders. 

The United States is opposed to war as 
a method of settling international friction 
or disputes, yet all countries have policies 
founded upon what they believe are vital 
interests, and if the history of the past re- 
flects in any way future possibilities, even 
though we have renounced war as an in- 
strument of national policy, we must be 
prepared for the time when opposing inter- 
ests clash, when diplomatic and other means 
fail, and when we as a country are con- 
fronted with the possibility of war. The 
personnel of the armed services realize that 
the defensive does not win wars. Yet our 
policy of military and naval preparedness 
may, of course, make it necessary for us to 
assume a general defensive for the time be- 
ing in order that our unpreparedness may 
be overcome; but even then there must be 
offensive strokes to raise and keep the mo- 
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rale of the country and to teach the enemy 
caution. In the event of a major war, there 
is apt to be a rapidly increasing demand for 
positive action against the enemy—possibly 
prematurely, and to an extent for which we 
are not properly prepared. Those leaders 
who control the movements of our armed 
forces must be prepared to withstand such 
demands until they can feel reasonably sure 
that our forces are capable of carrying out 
the plan or plans of action decided upon. 
To give way to public clamor may be disas- 
trous and may result in a defeat that would 
turn an otherwise short war into a long- 
drawn-out and bitter contest; yet, on the 
other hand, if we are compelled to adopt 
the defensive, it must be discarded just as 
soon as sufficient trained forces and materi- 
al are available for us to assume the offen- 
sive; and from then on, the enemy must 
be attacked and beaten down until our will 
prevails. One of the world’s greatest strate- 
gists, the late Admiral Mahan, wrote: 

The assumption of a simple defensive in war 
is ruin. War once declared, must be waged of- 
fensively, aggressively. The enemy must not be 


fended off, but smitten down. .... Till down 
he must be struck incessantly and remorselessly. 


The geographic location of the United 
States, between two oceans, is such that in 
the event of a major war, for us to take 
the full offensive will require, with two ex- 
ceptions in part, overseas expeditions. 

The military policy of the United States 
is, broadly, to maintain small regular forces, 
with, however, a considerably proportionate 
excess of commissioned officers, to be aug- 
mented first by reserves and the National 
Guard, and second, by the mobilization of 
such parts of the nation’s resources as the 
case may call for. Amongst other require- 
ments, the general naval policy is “to make 
war efficiency the object of all training and 
to maintain that efficiency during the entire 
period of peace”; “to develop and to or- 
ganize the Navy for operations in any part 
of either ocean” ; and “to maintain a Marine 
Corps of such strength that it will be able 
adequately to support the Navy ... . by 
the maintenance in readiness of an expedi- 
tionary force.” The major war mission of 
the Marine Corps is to support the fleet 
by supplying it with a highly trained, fully 
equipped expeditionary force for the minor 
shore operations which are necessary for 
the effective prosecution by the fleet of its 
major mission, which is to gain control of 
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the sea and thereby open the sea lanes for 
the Army overseas. 

If during the course of the naval cam. 
paign on the high seas the operations haye 
to be carried on at a distance from home 
yards and bases, it will probably be neces- 
sary to seize and to occupy temporary bases 
from which the fleet can operate against the 
enemy fleet unhampered by a large train 
and to which the fighting ships can go to 
refuel, revictual, effect minor repairs, and, 
especially in the case of smaller craft such 
as destroyers and submarines, obtain neces- 
sary rest and recuperation for the crews. 
The establishment and maintenance of the 
shore defenses of such naval advanced 
bases is a war-time function of the Marine 
Corps, and requires that its forces be 
organized, equipped, and trained, ready to 
meet the contingency whenever it shall 
arise. Furthermore, the forces organized 
and trained for these duties must be ready 
to move with the fleet whenever the latter 
leaves its home bases for war-time service 
overseas. 

The Navy will be ready before the Army, 
but as no military expedition will leave the 
shores of the United States until command 
of the sea has been gained by our naval 
forces, the naval service will have ample 
scope for its energy during the period con- 
cerned in searching out the enemy fleet and 
in establishing the necessary bases. 

There is no operation in war that requires 
for its successful conclusion more thorough 
study, more careful planning, more com- 
plete preparation, more detailed staff work, 
and more skillful execution on the part of 
all concerned, than does the seizure by a 
military force of a beach head on a hostile 
coast. Joint overseas operations may be 
divided into four main parts: 


(a) The preparation in home territory 
of the forces concerned, including plans of 
operation, mobilization, training, concentra- 
tion of troops, ships, and supplies at ports 
of embarkation. 

(b) The march overseas (in trans- 
ports) including embarkation of troops and 
supplies in accordance with the tactical plan 
adopted for the landing. 

(c) The debarkation, including the 
naval preparations therefor, the landing of 
the troops in tactical formation on the hos- 
tile coast, and the naval support during 
the landing. 
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(d) The securing of the beach or land- 
ing head with the subsequent advance in- 
land up to the limits of naval support, i.e., 
effective gunfire. 

Reasonable preparedness for possible 
wars includes the preparation of basic war 
plans, which are founded on thorough stud- 
ies of the countries concerned, and which 
in their final form are presumed to have 
the approval of the chiefs of the different 
executive departments concerned. On this 

eral plan for the conduct of a war are 
founded the basic plans of the various serv- 
ices and executive departments concerned, 
and any operating plan must conform there- 
to; and, in the case of operations involving 
both military and naval forces, must, in 
addition, in its final form, be in such shape 
that the specific tasks of, or parts assigned 
to, the different services are capable of exe- 
cution, and that those tasks dovetail in and 
form an harmonious whole. 

History shows that one of the most pro- 
lific causes for failure in overseas expedi- 
tions has been the inability or failure of 
the naval and military commanders con- 
cerned to work together harmoniously. This 
vital defect has been corrected or eliminated 
by the adoption by the War and Navy De- 
partments of a policy governing joint action 
of the Army and Navy, and under this 
policy are prescribed two methods of co- 
ordinating the efforts of the military and 
naval forces in joint operations: 

(1) “Under the Principle of Paramount 
Interest authority and responsibility for 
the codrdination are vested in the com- 
mander of the force whose functidns and 
requirements are, at the time, of the greater 
importance.” Under this system (a) “The 
commander of the force of the service hav- 
ing paramount interest is authorized and re- 
quired to designate the missions of the 
Army force and of the Navy force partici- 
pating.” (b) “The commander of the force 
of the service not having paramount inter- 
est is required to execute the mission as- 
signed by the commander of the other serv- 
ice, and to subordinate the operations of 
his own command to those of the com- 
mander having paramount interest. In 
executing such mission, the commander oc- 
cupying the subordinate status does not 
yield the actual command of his force. He 
shall, however, be held responsible by the 
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next higher commander of his own service 
for the proper subordination of his activi- 
ties to those of the commander having para- 
mount interest.” 


(2) Under the Principle of Unity of 
Command, where “the President, under his 
constitutional authority as commander in 
chief, may delegate his authority, insofar 
as concerns the exercise of command over 
forces engaged in joint operations, by the 
appointment of either an Army or naval 
officer to exercise such command.” (a) 
“Unity of command embraces the responsi- 
bility for, and the power to direct, opera- 
tions of forces of the Army and Navy hav- 
ing a common mission.” (b) “Where the 
magnitude and character of the operations 
warrant, a commander exercising unity of 
command shall have a headquarters sepa- 
rate and distinct from those of the com- 
manders of the forces of the two services, 
and shall deal with these forces as subordi- 
nate elements of his command.” (c) “Unity 
of command empowers the commander to 
coordinate the operations of the forces of 
both services assigned to his command, but 
it does not contemplate the issue by the 
commander of instructions as to disposi- 
tions for, or methods of operation in the 
accomplishment of missions assigned solely 
to forces of the service to which the com- 
mander does not belong.” 


“Each war plan shall prescribe for each 
phase of the campaign the method of co- 
ordination between the forces of the Army 
and the Navy which are to be employed. 
Where coordination under the Principle of 
Paramount Interest is directed, the plan will 
state which service has the paramount in- 
terest. Where Unity of Command is speci- 
fied, the plan will state whether an Army 
officer or a Navy officer is to be designated 
to exercise such command.” This policy 
enumerates five classes of joint operations, 
of which two pertain to this paper*: (a) 
joint overseas movements; (b) landing at- 
tacks against shore objectives. Certain 
paragraphs set forth the tasks of the Army 
and Navy forces in joint operations in part 
as follows: 


Joint overseas movements.—“The normal 
Army tasks in joint overseas movements 
are: 

“(a) To provide and operate all vessels 
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for the Army except when naval opposi- 
tion by the enemy is to be expected. 

“(b) To assemble the Army troops to- 
gether with their equipment and supplies 
at designated ports of embarkation. 

“(c) To provide and operate the Army 
ports of embarkation. 

“(d) To load transports provided by 
the Navy ... . subject to Navy approval 
as to stability of vessels. 

“(e) To load in readiness for operation 
such aircraft, or an armament that can be 
made available to assist the Navy during 
the movement at sea, or in landing opera- 
tions. 

“(f) To organize and operate shore in- 
stallations used primarily for debarkation of 
Army personnel, equipment and supplies.” 


“The normal Navy tasks in joint over- 
seas movements are®: 

“(1) To maintain sea lines of communi- 
cation. 

“(2) When naval opposition by the 
enemy is to be expected: 

“(a) To procure, man, equip, and oper- 
ate the vessels necessary to transport Army 
personnel, equipment, and supplies. 

“(b) To assemble the necessary trans- 
ports at designated embarkation ports at 
the time specified by the commander of the 
port of embarkation. 

“(c) To provide for security of trans- 
ports at sea. 

“(d) To provide in outlying ports 
means for the embarkation or debarkation 
of Army troops, equipment, and supplies, 
when such means cannot be provided or 
obtained by the Army.” 


Landing attacks against shore . objec- 
tives.~—“The normal Army tasks in land 
attacks initiated on the sea and directed 
against shore objectives are: 

“(a) The deployment into boats used 
for landing and operated by the Navy. 

“(b) The delivery of rifle and machine- 
gun fire from landing boats except from 
such machine guns as are parts of the naval 
equipment of the boats. 

“(c) The deployment from the landing 
boats and the gaining of a foothold on 
shore. 

“(d) The organization of a defensive 
beach head. 
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“(e) The organization and conduct of 
operations to. extend the beach head. 

“(f) The conduct of operations beyond 
the beach head for the accomplishment of 
the mission.” 

“The normal Navy tasks in joint attacks 
initiated on the sea and directed against 
shore objectives are®: 


“(1) Naval forces: 


“(a) To provide adequate reconnais- 
sance. 

“(b) To provide the defense against 
enemy naval forces during landing opera- 
tions. 

“(c) To provide, man, equip, and oper- 
ate the small craft required for landing op- 
erations. 

“(d) To cover the landing by mine 
sweeping, gunfire, aircraft and screening 
operations, 

“(e) To provide signal communications 
between ships and shore. 

“(f) To organize and operate the neces- 
sary sea lines of communications for forces 
on shore.” 


“(2) Marine forces. 

“Marines organized as landing forces per- 
form the same functions as above stated 
for the Army, and, because of their con- 
stant association with Navy units, will be 
given special preparation in the conduct of 
landing operations.” 


These extracts have been quoted at length 
as it is believed that the presentation in 
broad outline of the various tasks the dif- 
ferent services have to perform in overseas 
operations, will bring forcefully to atten- 
tion the thousands of details involved in 
preparation, the necessity that these details 
be so worked out as to result in an harmoni- 
ous plan, and the system whereby unity of 
direction for the various forces involved 
is to be secured. 

The preparation of all war plans is based 
on an estimate of the situation, which in- 
volves exhaustive and varied studies of 
enemy resources. A comparison of enemy 
resources with our own will indicate what 
we can reasonably hope to do, and we seleet 
from the things that we believe we can 
do those operations that appear advanta- 
geous for us to carry out, due attention being 
given to the possibilities that enemy initia- 
tive may cause our plans to be modified. 


* Ibid. 
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These previous studies will have indicated 
the general localities where such landings 
may be attempted with reasonable pros- 

of success and where the establishment 
of our military forces on shore will enable 
the further operations planned to be car- 
ried out. It will probably be quite as appar- 
ent to the enemy as to ourselves that cer- 
tain localities present favorable conditions 
for hostile landing operations, so we must 
expect that our landings will be prepared 
for and opposed. We must also expect 
that the preparations for and the departure 
of a large overseas expedition will be 
known by the enemy and that additional 
defenses will be installed and additional pre- 
cautions taken prior to the possible date 
of arrival off the enemy territory. How- 
ever, there are apt to be more localities 
than one where advantageous landings may 
be made and far man apart to prevent 
a common defense, so that the attackers, 
if their movements are properly screened, 
have the advantage of knowing where the 
landing is to be made and so may hope 
to have only part of the enemy’s forces to 
overcome at the outset. Calculations must 
be made as to the length of time required 
for enemy concentrations, to make sure that 
we can establish ourselves in such advanced 
positions as will enable our forces to take 
up a systematic offensive immediately upon 
reorganization and the completion of the 
landing, or will enable them to cover the 
base until such time as our following forces 
bring our strength to the point where the 
offensive can be taken up. However, the 
expedition should be of sufficient strength 
at the start to carry out its mission, though 
that mission may be limited. 

One thing that should be brought out is 
the absolute dependence of our overseas 
expeditions upon sea power. The funda- 
mental factors of sea power have been set 
forth by the Chief of Naval Operations as 
follows : 


“(1) Naval strength sufficient to insure 
free movement of national seagoing trade. 
(This implies a sufficient force to search 
out and destroy, or bottle up and immunize, 
the main hostile naval forces and at the 
Same time to safeguard our own overseas 
communications. ) 

_“(2) A merchant marine of sufficient 
size and suitable characteristics to carry the 
nation’s products .... and, in time of war, 
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to carry on essential war-time trade and 
to furnish auxiliaries and transportation for 
naval and army forces. 

“(3) A sufficient number of well-lo- 
cated and sufficiently equipped and defended 
bases throughout the world, to afford sup- 
port and protection to commerce, and oper- 
ating bases for the fleet.” 


The distance a maritime force can ad- 
vance overseas is limited, unless secure 
naval bases have been established along the 
route of advance, and it may be taken for 
granted that no overseas expedition for 
operations other than the seizure of bases 
in connection with the advance of the fleet 
will be undertaken until our naval forces 
have gained control of the sea. The secur- 
ing of such bases is ordinarily the province 
of the naval service (Navy and Marine 
Corps), and as these bases when needed 
must be secured prior to embarkation of an 
overseas expeditionary force in its home 
ports, the absolute need to the naval serv- 
ice of an adequate and properly organized 
and trained Marine Corps becomes appar- 
ent. The subsequent holding of these ad- 
vanced bases becomes a function of the 
Army, relieving the marine forces for fur- 
ther operations with the fleet. 

An overseas expedition having been in- 
cluded in the basic war plans, adequate 
preparedness dictates that all available in- 
formation concerning the operation be 
gathered in time of peace by the respective 
services concerned. On studies of the in- 
formation so gathered are based the location 
selected for the landing, the size and com- 
position of the military and naval forces 
required, including all auxiliaries, ports of 
embarkation, etc. The naval and military 
commanders will look at the problem of 
landing from different viewpoints. For the 
military forces the real problem, from their 
point of view, will begin after the landing, 
while the Navy will naturally look to the 
approach to the landing place and the actual 
putting ashore of the military forces as 
their real problems. However, there is one 
point that is of vital importance to the 
success of the expedition, and that is the 
ability of the Navy to keep open the sea 
lines of communications after the landing, 
thus assuring an uninterrupted service of 
supply. 

The military commander will want the 
landing made in a locality that is not within 
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an area dominated by permanent fortifi- 
cations, and that if defended, it will be by 
temporary fortifications or defenses only— 
in other words, an improvised defense. The 
landing place selected should have a broad 
front, in order that failure in one part of 
the landing will not be final, but may be 
counterbalanced by success in another part; 
it should have no impassable obstacles run- 
ning back from the beach a sufficient dis- 
tance to cause the attackers to be beaten in 
detail before the two parts can be united; 
it should be of sufficient depth to enable 
the attackers to establish themselves suffi- 
ciently far from the beach to enable them 
to cover from the fire of all weapons ex- 
cept airplanes the landing of following 
troops and supplies; it should have roads 
leading towards the enemy forces and not 
dominated by extensive natural obstacles; 
it should be in such a position that once 
occupied by the attacking troops, it becomes 
a real threat to the defending forces. 

The commander of the attacking troops 
will desire a number of points where land- 
ing is possible, sufficiently far apart to re- 
quire a separate defense, the occupation of 
any one of which will enable the attacker 
to advance to carry out his mission. The 
localities having these advantages will be 
few. Some localities will have some of the 
requirements; they must be compared and 
the mutual advantages and disadvantages 
weighed. Eventually a number of localities 
may be selected as points where the landings 
have a reasonable chance of success. It will 
be remembered, however, that a landing in 
face of a determined enemy, in adequate 
numbers, in carefully prepared positions, 
has little chance of success; also, no matter 
how easy the gaining of a foothold on some 
particular part of the enemy territory may 
be, if the resulting position does not give a 
reasonable chance of successfully carrying 
out the mission of the force, it is of no 
use. The localities where the landings may 
be made with reasonable chances of success 
from the military point of view will be 
designated in the order of desirability and 
referred to the naval authorities for their 
investigation of the feasibility of the land- 
ing from the naval point of view. 

The naval authorities will be more in- 
terested in the nature of the approaches 
to the possible landing places, in their abil- 
ity to land the troops in an orderly manner, 
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and in the ability of the naval forces to 


maintain the line of supply. The Navy 
should in time of peace therefore gather 
as complete information as possible con. 
cerning approaches to selected landing 
places and the landing places themselves 
including terrain inward of the landing 
places up to the limits of naval supporting 
gunfire. In detail this information should 
cover at least the following points: 


(a) Nature of approaches to selected 
landing places, ie. is there adequate 
maneuvering space so that ships may ap- 
proach unloading area on a wide front, or 
is there a restricted maneuvering space, 
and particularly one where ships or divi- 
sions will or may be subjected to flank at- 
tacks during entrance, and if the latter, 
nature of attacks to be expected—gunfire, 
submarines, air forces, and means of com- 
bating them. The location of probable 
enemy mine fields should be determined and 
mine-sweeping arranged for. 

(b) Nature of anchorages: depth of 
water, character of bottom; distance from 
selected landing points that transports will 
have to anchor or lie to while transferring 
troops and material from transports to small 
craft for landing; protection from wind 
and sea; character of reefs and effect on 
landing troops and supplies; would boats 
have to approach in column or on a narrow 
front, and if so, is there room for deploy- 
ment on a broad front between reefs and 
landing places? Are distances from such 
passages through reefs to positions on shore 
such as would enable defenders to deliver 
effective fire? Are the entrances through 
reefs wide enough and sufficiently well 
marked (by breakers, for instance), to 
enable large numbers of small craft to ap- 
proach and enter at night? 

(c) Weather conditions: prevailing 
winds, seasonal and diurnal; state of sea; 
areas near selected landing places where 
shelter against wind and sea may be ex- 
pected ; probability of unusual weather con- 
ditions and effect on landing operations, 
such as prevail during typhoon conditions 
in the Philippines or during the “Norther” 
season in the Gulf of Mexico; rise and fall 
of the tide with its effect on wunder- 
water approach to high-water level of 
selected landing places and on control 
of ships at anchor or lying to and dis- 
charging troops and material; sunset table; 
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table giving “moon rise” and effects of 
prevailing weather on light conditions. 

(d) Landing places: nature of beaches 
sand, rock, rock and sand, etc.; whether 
shelving or gradual; indentations, such as 
rivers or marshes; sand spits or promon- 
tories; division of landing places into 
“beaches,” i.e., where separate organizations 
may land; method of establishing and of 
maintaining signal communications between 
troops ashore and command afloat. 

(e) From high water mark to limits 
supporting naval gunfire: nature of ter- 
rain with particular reference to defensive 
positions, including known and suspected 
defenses; lines of enemy approach; prob- 
able enemy concentration points, lines of 
communication leading from beach to in- 
terior. 


The naval authorities from their investi- 
gations and studies of the approaches to 
landing places designated by the Army 
would decide in what localities the land- 
ings were feasible and report to the mili- 
tary authorities the result of their studies. 
When these studies are completed the mili- 
tary and naval commanders should decide 
on the actual place or places where the 
landings will be made. In this connection 
the attacking forces must be well prepared 
to overcome an all-around defense from 
(a) «undersea, such as submarines, mines, 
wire and other obstructions, supplementing 
natural obstacles, etc; (b) surface, such as 
gunfire, at long and short ranges, making 
it necessary that troops transfer from trans- 
ports to small craft at long distances from 
shore, machine-gun fire from prepared and 
hidden positions, gas (lachrymose, at 
least), wire and other obstacles, land mines, 
ete.; (c) air, such as bombing, machine- 
gun fire, flares to light up the targets, etc. 
It is also desirable that, if possible, there 
should be more than one locality where the 
landing of the attacking forces would 
enable them to carry out their mission— 
the more possible advantageous landing 
places the better—and these possible land- 
ing areas should be far enough apart to 
make it impossible for defenders’ troops to 
be concentrated between time when place of 
actual landing became apparent and time 
when beach or landing head can be secured. 
In this connection the value of feints and 
secondary landings to befog the defending 
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forces as to actual area of main attack be- 
comes apparent. 

The next step would be studies by the 
military authorities of the localities selected 
and of the operations that are to be carried 
out after the landing in order to arrive at 
a decision as to the actual composition, 
equipment, and the necessary supplies of 
the force necessary for the accomplishment 
of the mission or task. Provision should 
also be made in addition to the force it- 
self for a large number of replacements 
to be immediately available after the land- 
ing, as under the best of circumstances the 
losses of the attacking force are apt to be 
heavy. This data having been arrived at, 
the naval authorities will be informed there- 
of, and it then becomes necessary to make 
study of the shipping that may be counted 
on as available in order to be prepared to 
assemble the necessary numbers of trans- 
ports and supply ships for the military as 
well as for the naval forces of the expedi- 
tion. 

There is one point in particular that 
should be noted, and that is, that all the 
various orders and annexes, loading of 
ships, embarkation of troops, provision of 
boats for landing of troops, formation of 
waves or echelons of boats in landing, naval 
supporting gunfire, naval air support, naval 
communications between shore and ship, 
naval beach parties, etc., are based upon the 
sequence and relative positions in which 
the commanding general of the military 
forces desires his troops to be landed, with 
the positions they are to take up subsequent 
to the first landing, and while troops and 
supplies are being landed. This means that 
the problem must largely be worked back- 
wards, as the plans must be worked out so 
that the forces concerned have every oppor- 
tunity of landing in tactical order, with 
guns, ammunition, supplies, etc., as needed, 
and of gaining their various objectives in 
the minimum of time. This in turn means 
that in loading transports, material required 
by the forces on the transports for at least 
forty-eight hours after the landing must be 
with the troops, and that articles must be 
loaded generally in inverse order of re- 
quirements, i.e., last in, first out. Unload- 
ing is generally in the following order: first, 
troops and weapons; second, water; third, 
ammunition carried by organization trains; 
fourth, organization trains. 
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One of the most illuminating examples 
of the disastrous results following the ig- 
noring of the principles that plans should 
be prepared beforehand and that transports 
and supply ships must be loaded in exact 
accordance with the proposed tactical em- 
ployment of the troops, was the first expedi- 
tion for the seizure of the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula. The commanding general was desig- 
nated a few hours before he was to sail; 
he had a decidedly inadequate and untrained 
staff; he had no plan of operations, al- 
though general plans were in the files of 
the War Office; he had nothing to do with 
the loading of the transports, their orders 
being to load for foreign expeditionary 
service, and each transport was loaded as 
was seen fit. The result was that the trans- 
ports had, after their arrival off Gallipoli, 
to be sent to Egypt to unload and there re- 
load in accordance with the tactical situa- 
tion as seen by General Hamilton after a 
reconnaissance from the deck of a battle- 
ship, thus losing the value of a surprise 
attack, and giving the defenders some weeks 
in which to strengthen their defenses. In 
an overseas expedition surprise is of the 
very greatest importance, for a forced land- 
ing against prepared and strongly defended 
positions is going to be a well-nigh hope- 
less, if not an impossible task. 

The naval authorities must make their 
estimate as to the necessary naval forces 
to provide for the security of the expedi- 
tion throughout its entire movement over- 
seas, during and after the landing, and pro- 
vide the necessary force therefor. They 
must also be prepared to furnish the de- 
stroyers, tenders, tugs, special boats, and 
small boats for the actual landing of the 
expeditionary force in the tactical order de- 
sired by the military commander, without 
delay, in accordance with the schedule of 
landing of waves of troops made up by the 
military and naval commanders, bearing in 
mind the fact that many small boats are apt 
to be destroyed or damaged in the landing. 
They must also provide the necessary boat 
equipment for the special and small boats. 
In connection with the landing, the various 
beach masters and beach parties, and com- 
munication officers and parties should be on 
the same ships as the highest ranking com- 
mander of the troops landing on the par- 
ticular beach, and the naval officers in 
charge of the small boats used for landing 
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should be on the same ships as the organiza. 


tions they are to land. The manner of 
landing troops must be worked out for each 
beach: methods of landing will be deter. 
mined by depths of water up to high-water 
mark, nature of beaches, conditions of seq 
types of boats used, etc. The landing for 
the main attack should be on a broad front: 
(a) to take advantage of all openings and 
channels leading to beaches, and to prevent 
a massing of our troops at the best beaches, 
which will in all probability be the most 
thoroughly defended; (b) to favor en- 
veloping movements by locating the weak 
points in the enemy defense, and through 
operations against these weak points, to be 
in position to outflank enemy strong points; 
(c) to diminish the power of the defense 
at one point to assist in the defense of an- 
other. 

The landings may be made in one of two 
ways: first, to land as many tactical units 
in one wave as the limitation of small water 
transportation permits; second, to land tac- 
tical units in their proper order for battle, 
utilizing as many tows or trips as are neces- 
sary. Plan No. 2 is believed decidedly the 
more advantageous in that tactical units will 
reach the beaches in the order of their in- 
tended employment. The first wave will 
have time in which to maneuver to secure a 
shallow beach head before the arrival of the 
second wave, and the first two waves should 
together be able to deepen the beach heads 
and to clear the immediate vicinity of the 
beaches for the landing of succeeding 
waves. Confusion and losses will be re- 
duced. Control and command will be bet- 
ter preserved. 


Another point which does not concern the 
Navy except in a general way: the forces 
landing at each beach must be assigned defi- 
nite tasks covering the following points: 
(a) extent of beach to be cleared; (b) 
depth of beach head and object; (c) 
establishing communications with troops 
landed at adjacent beaches. Another 
point that the Gallipoli Campaign brings 
out is the absolute necessity that the 
objectives assigned to various troops be 
known and that the leaders be informed of 
the parts they have to play in the operation. 
In the landing at Suvla Bay, the objectives 
were left in doubt and no officer below 
the grade of division commander was 1n- 
formed of the part his organization was 
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to play after reaching the beach. 
The results were that troops wandered 
around or remained on or near the landing 
beaches, that none of the real objectives 
were taken, that the enemy was given time 
to bring up large reénforcements to vital 
but practically undefended localities, with 
the final result that an operation that had 
great chances of decisive success was a dead 
failure. 

The naval and military authorities will 
both be concerned in drawing up the sched- 
ule for the landing of troops in small boats. 
The military authorities will desire that the 
troops are landed in the order specified in 
tactical units (i.e., sections, platoons, com- 
panies, etc.) as rapidly as possible in order 
that the full weight of the landing blow 
may be felt by the enemy as soon as pos- 
sible. The Navy will desire the same thing, 
but will have to decide on how the boats 
are distributed to the troops, the method of 
landing the third or fourth and subsequent 
waves, whether they shall be transferred 
from transports to destroyers, tenders, etc., 
and again transferred to small boats, and in 
both cases how far transports may approach 
the shore before beginning the trans- 
shipment of men and material. The whole 
operation from the time transports begin 
unloading until the troops are on shore is 
of such vital importance as to warrant the 
most careful planning of the details of land- 
ing. The schedule should be prepared be- 
fore the expedition leaves the United States 
and the various organizations of the force 
should be specially trained: (a) in the load- 
ing of and entering in the type of boats 
to be used for landing purposes, such in- 
struction to be given first in smooth waters, 
and second, if practicable, under conditions 
approaching those that will probably prevail 
off the places of landing, and third, at 
night, as the seizure of even only lightly 
defended beaches by day will probably be 
found very costly, if not impossible; (b) 
in debarking on the beach from small boats, 
in the immediate advance back from the 

h, in quick reorganization of units— 
first by day and later by night, etc. 

The Navy is charged with “covering the 
landing by mine sweeping, gunfire, aircraft 
and screening operations.”* The first and 
the last requirements are purely naval op- 
erations, but the second and the third re- 
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quirements must be performed in close co- 
operation with the landing forces and con- 
sequently must be determined after consid- 
eration by both the naval and military com- 
mands. In this connection the Army is 
charged with the requirement “to load in 
readiness for operation such aircraft, or an 
armament that can be made available to 
assist the Navy during the movement at sea, 
or in landing operations.”* Generally the 
Army aircraft will have to be shipped 
“knocked down,” so if they are employed 
before the actual landing it will be through 
the possibility of the seizure of an air base 
a sufficient length of time (ordinarily set at 
twenty-four hours) prior to the main land- 
ing of troops. This would enable some at 
least of our military air units to be landed, 
assembled, and take the air in time to as- 
sist in the actual landing. This cannot be 
depended upon, however, and it will be 
necessary for the Navy to supply an air 
force capable of gaining control of the air, 
or at least preventing the enemy from main- 
taining air supremacy during the period be- 
tween approach of ships to vicinity of points 
selected for landings and time when land- 
ings have progressed to point where our 
military air forces can be landed and begin 
to function. Needless to say, the independ- 
ent air base should not be located so as to 
indicate to enemy point of main attack, nor 
should it be occupied a sufficient length 
of time in advance of the proposed landing 
to enable additional serious defenses to be 
installed by the defenders. During the 
period when the Navy is furnishing the air 
forces the military commander must fur- 
nish skilled observers in order that the type 
of information desired may be secured and 
non-essentials eliminated. The naval air 
force must be outfitted to take aérial photo- 
graphs, to lay smoke screens or curtains, to 
use machine-gun fire and fragmentation 
bombs against land defenses, to maintain 
fire control for naval guns against land 
positions, to observe and report, and to at- 
tack enemy planes. The Marine Corps 
dual-purpose or amphibian plane is particu- 
larly valuable for this preliminary work in 
that if a sheltered spot for the transports 
carrying the Marine Corps planes can be 
found, the planes can be assembled on the 
deck of the transports carrying them, lifted 


* Ibid. 
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over the side fully equipped, and take off 
from the surface of the water. 

The requirement that the Navy support 
the landing by gunfire is one of the most 
difficult features of the operation as naval 
guns are generally not fitted for landing 
operations in that their trajectory is extreme- 
ly flat and consequently there are many 
large areas from which fire can be delivered 
by the defense without being the object of 
fire in return. The Navy is used to firing 
at visible targets—visible either from the 
ship or from the air with communication to 
the ship—while in land warfare the object 
of fire is almost always invisible, though 
once its location is determined, it can be 
destroyed or its fire neutralized, provided 
there is fire to do it. The difficulty in cov- 
ering landing operations is heightened by 
the fire having to be delivered in part at 
least at night with the attendant disadvan- 
tages, owing to the darkness, of lack of 
knowledge of the actual position of the ship, 
lack of knowledge of the actual position of 
the targets, and inability to tell whether or 
not the fire is actually effective. 

The military commander (or his chief of 
artillery) will make a study of the terrain 
involved. He will put himself in the ene- 
my’s place and will come to certain conclu- 
sions as to the enemy’s dispositions to meet 
and to overcome a possible landing at the 
area in question. Certain positions will be 
clearly indicated as points where strong de- 
fenses will be installed; others where sec- 
ondary defenses will exist; here there will 
be machine-gun nests to cover approaches 
to the beach, and there strong points to 
repel the attack as it advances from the 
beach; here there will be reserves and their 
lines of approach; along the beach, at cer- 
tain places at least, will be under-water ob- 
stacles, such as wire, mines, etc.—in fact, 
he will draw up a complete plan of the 
enemy’s defense measures as he conceives 
them to exist in the minds of the defenders. 
He will also take into consideration the ac- 
tual features of his own attack and in pre- 
paring his plan for the landing he will do 
what he can to minimize the defense’s plan 
and will again consider where are the prob- 
able defenses capable of doing the most 
damage to the attacking force. These prob- 
lematical defenses will be shown on a large- 
scale map to enable the “grid” system of 
locating targets to be employed. The map 
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or its sections should be of sufficient size 
to cover the entire coast line affected 

the landing and as far inland as the limits 
of naval gunfire. In its final form it wil 
be used not only to indicate the places to 
be subjected to fire during the landing it. 
self, but also as a means of locating points 
where special fire is desired. Having care. 
fully considered the known and probable 
locations of enemy defenses, the milita 

commander must consider how these defen- 
ses can be overcome or neutralized and he 
will eventually draw up tables of fire which 
contain his estimate of the expenditure of 
ammunition necessary to enable him to ac- 
complish his mission. The military com- 
mander’s estimate will go to the naval com- 
mander for his study of the problem, and 
he in turn must decide whether it is prac- 
ticable to furnish the actual number of guns 
and ammunition to carry out the schedule 
considered necessary by the military com- 
mander. Ammunition with reduced charges 
will be of great value for indirect fire, thus 
enabling naval gunfire to search out the re- 
verse slope to some degree, at least. The 
amount and kind of ammunition ordinarily 
carried by a naval vessel is entirely inade- 
quate for the fire required in supporting a 
landing, and special estimates will have to 
be made in regard to these. The actual 
value of naval gunfire in support of a land- 
ing is the subject of much discussion and 
the conditions under which it would be used 
make it quite a difficult problem to solve 
satisfactorily, yet it has to be solved if an 
overseas expedition expects to land success- 
fully on an enemy coast in the face of even 
improvised defenses. However, the Navy 
has solved tough problems in the past, and 
there is no reason why the problem of naval 
gunfire in support of a landing should not 
eventually be solved. It will probably be 
a problem for discussion between the two 
commanders—or their technical staffs—and 
eventually, in its final form, the naval gun- 
fire provided will be a compromise between 
the two services. While the artillery of the 
expeditionary force should be landed as 
soon as possible, no dependence whatsoever 
can be placed on having any guns larger 
than the 75’s on shore within forty-eight 
hours after the landing starts or even long- 
er. During this period the Navy will have 
to be depended upon for supporting fire of 
our troops on shore when the fire from 
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larger guns than small howitzers and 75 
mm. is required. 

There are literally hundreds of points in 
the preparation of final orders for the land- 
ing of an expeditionary force on a hostile 
shore which must be the subject of discus- 
sion between the military and naval com- 
mander (or their staffs) before being in- 
corporated in the final orders, and the fol- 
lowing method of developing operating 
plans and orders is suggested as meeting 
the necessities of the case: 

1) The executive department would 
decide whether the Principle of Paramount 
Interest or the Principle of Unity of Com- 
mand would prevail. 

(2) The naval and military command- 
ers charged with the preparation of the 
plans would be designated. 

(3) The war plans would be furnished 
to these commanders. 

(4) The commander of the whole, or in 
a case where the paramount interest gov- 
erns, the commander having the paramount 
interest, would prepare his estimate of the 
situation, decide what the mission would be 
and set forth his general plans for the ac- 
complishment of this mission. 

(5) These papers would be referred to 
the other commander or commanders for 
their study and for their comments thereon. 


(6) These studies having been complet- 
ed, the separate estimates of the situation 
as affecting the naval and military forces, 
with such comments or suggestions as the 
respective commanders deemed necessary, 
would be returned to the officer in supreme 
command. 


(7) During the previous studies there 
will probably have arisen numerous points 
which will require further consideration by 
the officer in supreme command, and from 
his study of these papers, that officer would 
amend his plans as deemed necessary by 
him, and these amended plans would be re- 
turned to the other commanders either for 
the preparation of their detailed plans or 
for further study. 

(8) The various differences having 
been reconciled, the final steps would be the 
preparation of the plans and orders of the 
officer in supreme command and, these 
completed, they would be followed by the 
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final preparation of plans and orders by the 
subordinate commanders. 

Throughout the various steps mentioned 
above, the commanders concerned would 
keep their staffs occupied in gathering, di- 
gesting, and tabulating information so that 
in the end there is a complete setting-forth 
of the plan and of the orders. The plans 
and orders once prepared, specified officers 
should be charged with the continuous gath- 
ering of information, and when any in- 
formation is received which indicates that 
a change in plan or in orders is desirable, 
the conditions making such change advis- 
able should be brought to the attention of 
the higher commander in order that neces- 
sary steps may be taken to revise the plans 
to fit in with the new situation. It should 
be thoroughly appreciated that all the or- 
ders must be worked out and in the hands 
of the leaders concerned prior to the time 
of their departure from the United States. 

The shipping involved in moving an ex- 
peditionary force overseas will be very 
large, causing the withdrawal of large num- 
bers of commercial carriers from trade 
routes, with consequent interference with 
the country’s commerce for an indefinite 
period; the expense involved in raising, 
training, and equipping a military force of 
the size needed for an overseas expedition 
will be enormous; the time needed for the 
training of the troops, if they are to have 
a reasonable chance of success, will be long; 
yet with all these eggs placed in one basket, 
the question as to whether the outcome 
shall be a success or involve an enormous 
disaster will depend very largely on the out- 
come of the plans covering the few hours 
of intense activity devoted to the landing. 
If the Navy’s plan of landing, including 
naval supporting gunfire and air support, is 
based on sound premises, if the small craft 
provided for the landing of troops and 
stores are of the types fitted for the opera- 
tion in question and in sufficient numbers, 
if all the details are thoroughly worked out, 
if the officers and men in charge of landing 
are thoroughly instructed, and if the Army 
troops have received the proper instruction, 
our side will then have done everything pos- 
sible to secure the desired foothold on the 
hostile coast. And yet the decision will be 
in the lap of the gods! 
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Both Sides of the Picture 


By LIEUTENANT COMMANDER J. OGDEN HorrMan, U. S. Navy (Retired) 


ITHOUT the slightest inclination to- 

wards autobiography, it is my belief 

that something in the nature of a 
personal preface is due the readers of this 
article—not in the nature of an apology for 
its title and its authorship, but, rather, in 
substantiation of the claim of authority con- 
cerning the statements made, based on actual 
experience and not on hearsay. 

I was in the Navy on active service from 
1906 to 1923, when I resigned. I was reap- 
pointed and placed on the retired list for dis- 
ability on active service in line of duty in 
1927. I have had seventeen years of active 
service from midshipman to lieutenant com- 
mander, and approximately six years during 
which I have been a distributor in my own 
right for three automobiles for three states, 
served on the faculty of a large military 
academy, sold automobiles as an ordinary 
salesman, sold much real estate at retail, and 
have the controlling interest in a real estate 
syndicate. 


Of the above varied employment, I am 
proud of my naval service only. As for the 
rest, it was all in the day’s work and I hold 
no brief for it—except as experience that 
makes it possible for me to know what I am 
talking about. Many officers resigned from 
the Navy before I did and, doubtless, many 
more will resign in days to come. Perhaps 
those whom I place in the future may, at 
least, have food for thought in a view 
“through the looking glass”—a fascinating 
pastime for Alice in Wonderland and all her 
brothers. To the best of my knowledge, 
those who have resigned in the past have 
kept their experiences to themselves ; at least, 
I have never seen any of them in print. I 
know that it would have helped me to have 
had a few cold facts before me, when I fol- 
lowed my “look” in 1923 by a crash through 
the glass, and if this article helps anyone 
imbued with the state of mind that I pos- 
sessed at that time, I shall be amply repaid. 


In the first place, in the mental battle of 
The Navy versus Civil Life, neither side 
knows anything really definite about the 
other and, accordingly, neither is in a posi- 
tion to criticize the other’s actions. The 
World War broadened the civilian horizon 
but, even then, the whole picture was made 
all out of drawing by the extraordinary meas- 
ures that were necessary, the rapid and un- 
natural expansion that resulted and the smat- 
tering of Navy life that the civilian, still a 
civilian, took home with him when he was 
demobilized. However, it taught him a little, 
whereas the regular Navy man, plugging 
away under forced draft, came out of the 
struggle richer by intensive concentration 
and rapid promotion, but knowing no more 
about civil life than he did before. Let us in- 
vestigate why all this is the case ; and in doing 
so I speak in the first person, advisedly, and 
a Navy man until I die. 

If we start our naval career at the Naval 
Academy, the seeds of discipline find more 
plastic soil, in our youthful and impression- 
istic state, than if they are forced to germ- 
inate in an adult consciousness. In either case, 
we have driven into us that truth and honor 
are more than mere figures of speech. The 
obedience that is exacted of us leads us to 
require a like performance of duty in others. 

We make mistakes, but they are reduced to 
a minimum by the regulations laid down by 
higher authority—that truly wonderful Blue 
Book that has the answer to almost any ques- 
tion, in a conveniently numbered and in- 
dexed paragraph. If we carry out its in- 
structions, we cannot go far afield, although 
we learn that initiative leads to promotion 
and higher responsibility, when it is coupled 
with loyalty. 

As products of a system designed with 
much care and perfected at tremendous ex- 
pense, we become trained for the activities of 
our profession and for that object only. We 
become narrow-minded to the highest degree, 
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as viewed by the civilian but, in its least di- 
mension, this mind is several times as broad 
as that possessed by the average plodder 
the civil road. It is a different kind of 
mind, that is all, and it is perfectly right and 
‘yst that it is so, as, after all, the government 
ds its money—held in trust for enfran- 

‘sed Americans—to make us naval officers 
and not anything else. We are shielded from 
the troubles that encompass the civilian world 
and we know nothing about them, except by 
hearsay. The advent of prosperity or panic 
affects us only in the varied purchasing 
power of our government-issued dollars in 
civilian markets. 

Some of us are more ambitious than 
others, but our status as individuals is fixed 
by Jaw and our statutory rights protect us 
from the exercise of personal whim or pref- 
erence. Every day of every year we know 
exactly where we stand, and we can figure it 
out for the rest of our expectancy of life. 
The moving finger writes every page of our 
oficial records, and there is no shadow of 
uncertainty regarding the result of overlook- 
ing our obligations—definitely stated in black 
and white. Our pay accrues on the books with 
the regularity of routine and, although it may 
not satisfy our wants, it is just as sure as 
the rising and setting of the sun. 

Preparations for national or local emer- 
gency, keeping in readiness for the exercise 
of our military functions, and striving for 
increased efficiency, keep us so busy that we 
have little time to exchange opinions and 
views with our fellow countrymen. It is not 
that we are smugly self-satisfied or snobbish 
but, rather, that we live in a world of our 
own and rarely reach below the surface of 
the body politic more than is necessary to 
comply with the social amenities and keep 
within the limits of good taste. 

In our immediate family problems we 
forge the nearest approach to a link with 
civil life, and draw comparisons between the 
exigencies of the service and the apparent 
security of the civilian fireside. The only 
permanent home that we know is the service 
itself, which means that every two years— 
three at the most—wives and families take 
up their pilgrimage, or else look forward to 
a corresponding period of separation. The 
house is sold, rented, or vacated ; furniture is 
stored or crated for shipment and the chil- 
dren shift to another school or are deprived 
of further consecutive education. 
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The naval officer, as a specimen of the 
human race, shares all of the emotions com- 
mon to the rest of mankind but with the 
necessity of keeping them under a higher 
degree of restraint. He retains the right 
to his own soul, but it is governed by a mind 
trained from beginning to end in the intrica- 
cies of his calling. In being assigned one duty 
after another he may be invited to use his 
own best means toward the desired end, but 
his subconscious mind will dictate the path 
trod by others, and worn smooth by the 
machinery of the regulations governing his 
conduct and procedure. 

As years of service strengthen and fortify 
the walls of experience upon the foundations 
of tradition he learns that, after all, the book 
of regulations is nothing more nor less than 
the answers to the multitude of questions 
that have been raised in the past, reduced to 
the printed word for the sake of uniformity. 

New tools are placed in his hands, but they 
are used with the age-old principles of honor 
and esprit de corps that have stamped him 
with the distinction of his class. He responds 
to the call of duty without question and gives 
his advice only when it is asked. Treading 
in the footsteps of others, his metal takes 
a finer and finer temper, until the age for 
retirement halts him at the peak of accom- 
plishment unless the call of emergency pro- 
motes his further usefulness. 

While the professional side of his nature 
receives development, the personal self may 
or may not be keeping step to produce the 
embodiment of order and harmony that leads 
to contentment. Living in a world of changes, 
he may have the apprehension that his own 
particular star is losing ground with relation 
to the rest of the planets. He can see his own 
future to the end of the trail, and the very 
certainty of it may make it lose enticement 
as compared with the gloriously indefinite 
prizes offered to the winners of other con- 
tests. He knows down to the last revolution 
how fast and how far his naval machinery 
will carry him, and at least once in his career 
he yearns to enter it in some other race. 

If these thoughts do not enter his mind, 
he will achieve a philosophy that will take 
him to a port of contentment early in his 
naval career, and keep him there until he 
gets orders to proceed to his last berth. If, 
however, the contest between his two selves 
reaches the stage of a pitched battle, a com- 
bined ego must assert itself and clear for ac- 
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tion, making the ensuing engagement so de- 
cisive as to preclude further warfare. 

So we may assume that we know all about 
the service, for better or worse, its good 
points as well as its bad. We know it to be 
an honorable career, a man’s life, lived 
among men, with its moments of glory and 
its periods of depression, its companionship 
and its separations. We all draw our pay, 
which never seems enough and some of us 
visualize that distant, green pasture that al- 
ways seems more attractive than the fields on 
this side of the fence. Someone we know 
made a fortune on Wall Street, somebody 
else is drawing a fabulous salary from a 
nationally known corporation—and so we 
turn the matter over and over in our minds 
“far into the night.” 

I thought of all these things, back in 1923, 
and lay claim to only one exhibition of nerve, 
in or out of the service, and that is the plac- 
ing of my name on the dotted line of a resig- 
nation, and seeing it through to the end. The 
way I look at my Navy pay of that day, fig- 
ured in the view of my present experience, is 
that it amounted to the interest on one hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of good bonds 
—more than ninety-seven out of every hun- 
dred of the human race can lay by, in an 
ordinary lifetime. 

In the first line of endeavor that I selected, 
I was told that capital was what counted, and 
that I had more than enough to “make the 
grade,” being supposedly endowed with the 
average amount of brains. No charts cor- 
rected up to date, no book of regulations 
to guide me, everything up to me in the 
management and ownership of a business 
that would be valuable or worthless, in just 
so far as I would be able to keep up with the 
march of progress. Remember that I did not 
go to work for anyone else, but relied on 
my own self-sufficiency to see me through, 
handling first-class products in the most com- 
petitive business in the world. I am still 
alive to tell the tale, but I paid and paid 
handsomely for every grain of experience, 
and it is just barely possible that my com- 
bined training to date may be adequate for 
the future, but the following are a few of the 
rules that I found to govern the game of 

life, as it was taught to me—at my expense: 

(1) Use the Golden Rule if it can be 
applied to the case in point. If it does not 
fit the issue, it must be amended as may be 
necessary, or as conscience may direct. 
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(2) There is no school for the ACquisition 
of experience, which must be bought by the 
individual. The price may be reduced tog 
reasonable figure only by learning in estah. 
lishments that are maintained by the money 
and experience of others. 

(3) The gold standard forms the basis of 
measurement, and title passes only upon the 
payment of the sales’ price in full. The 
buyer gets just exactly what he pays for, 

(4) All corporations are operated prima- 
rily and solely for the benefit of the stock. 
holders, their friends, and those to whom 
they are under obligations. 

(5) The facts contained in verbal or writ- 
ten statements become legal tender only when 
accompanied by affidavits bearing notarial 
seals. A man’s word is not as good as his 
bond, 

(6) Intentions are interesting, habits of 
life are important, and training in another 
field valuable to the individual, but justifica- 
tion for the extension of credit is demon- 
strated best by a current balance sheet, ac- 
companied by a check, certified by a deposi- 
tory for public funds, in good standing. 

(7) The prize is awarded to him who can 
adapt himself to a constantly changing en- 
vironment and is bound by neither tradition 
nor inclination. His mind must be flexible, 
so as to anticipate the wants and possible 
actions of others, and he must defend him- 
self by maintaining a constant offensive. 

(8) The doctrine of the business world is 
revised with every tick of the clock and it 
knows no fixed rules. Success is attained 
by the man who has the courage to acknowl 
edge his own shortcomings and has the 
strength to knock down his house of cards 
with the sweep of one hand, while starting 
to build a new house with the other. 

(9 The line is very finely drawn between 
liberty and license and the “general public” 
exists only as a figment of the imagination. 
The American people resolve themselves into 
a number of separate groups, each one 
governed by its own interests. 

(10) Civil life acknowledges no specific 
background for its canvas, has no time for 
recrimination or regret, and passes judg- 
ment on results only. 

The above ten rules—be they “Command- 
ments” in modern language, or not—were 
rubbed into me, individually and collectively, 
in my first business venture. There were ex- 
ceptions, of course, but when I found one, I 
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felt like entertaining him with a large party, 
if T could find the means. To the best of 
my recollection, I made every error of judg- 
ment known to man—or, rather, I should 
simply call them “errors,” as I had no judg- 
ment. I know that now, but I had to buy 
orchestra seats for first-hand information. 
| thought I knew something about finances, 
having disbursed about a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars as officer in charge of a recruiting 
district and, by the same token, I thought I 
was a salesman. Added to these supposed 

lifications the necessary capital, and my 
problem looked just like the simple planting 
of healthy young trees, and waiting—not too 
long—for the dense forest that was sure to 
be the result. 

While busy planting my future timber I 
assimilated a few more truths. 

The various class groups into which civil 
life is divided maintain energetic and par- 
tisan publicity bureaus, constantly dissemi- 
nating propaganda. These agencies, provided 
with ample means and assigned definite ob- 
jectives, carry on their advertising campaigns 
in every manner and under every guise pos- 
sible in a country where free speech is a 
constitutional right. 

In the parlance of news-gatherers, a mor- 
sel so choice as to gain front-page prestige 
has always been known as a “story,” and the 
true interpretation of the word reveals that 
the editor may thus give prominence to either 
an “account of past events” or “a fictitious 
narrative, less elaborate than a _ novel.” 
Whichever it may be, the average reader is 
just as gullible as ever, and applies the dis- 
colored gospel of the press to his daily ac- 
tivities. 

No matter which way one turns, the face 
of nature has been altered and marred to ex- 
ploit the products and by-products of the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. 
Except with the select, philanthropic few, the 
mission is not to reveal and make clear the 
truth, but to pervert the facts to suit the 
selfish desires of the propagandist. 

This rain of publicity is not aimed at the 
servants of the government, but it falls upon 
them, at home and abroad, and its penetra- 
tion is all the greater because of their lack of 
protective clothing in the form of mundane 
experience. They are not trained to differen- 
tiate between truth and falsehood, and jump 
at conclusions bred of their limiting envi- 
ronments. 
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The laws to prevent fraud require a basis 
of truth to every assertion, but it takes a 
skilled analyist to sift the wheat from the 
chaff, and what appears as a beautiful bal- 
ance sheet may fall to pieces when the assets 
are boiled down to their basic worth. To ar- 
rive at a sane conclusion, there is required the 
ability, not only to separate quick assets from 
frozen assets and to segregate direct liabili- 
ties from contingent liabilities, but to take 
definite steps that will uncover the sins of 
omission and commission on the part of the 
accountant. 

Each group is fooled by the other class 
groups, over and over again, and the profes- 
sional group takes the palm for being fooled 
the most—the group to which the naval offi- 
cer very distinctly belongs. The professional 
man is peculiar in being governed by certain 
ethics which prevent his retaliation for the 
blows he receives. He bears the mark of 
each one as an unbalanced debit entry, 
whereas the commercial man, the man in 
“trade,” looks for the opportunity and wel- 
comes the chance of making a credit entry, 
to show that he has delivered a compensating 
blow, and brags about it afterwards. 

Money may or may not be the root of all 
evil—some people assert that it is—but I at- 
tribute the principal difficulty that delays the 
assimilation of the naval officer into civil life 
to the fact that, in his dealing with brother 
officers, he rarely uses this form of legal 
tender. No matter what he does or does not 
do, he still receives the pay of his grade, no 
more no less, and it takes him a long time 
to realize that his every move in the civilian 
world has a price tag attached to it. It isa 
shock when he finds out that most of the 
people in business owe their success to opera- 
tions with other people’s money, and that 
every hand is out for his money, if it can be 
reached. 

Moreover, his training in obedience—both 
up and down the ladder—receives many a 
rude jolt. He has been used to having his 
orders carried out, just as he has obeyed 
those given him—cheerfully, we hope—but 
they were carried out, nevertheless, I thought 
I was fairly good in both these respects but, 
believe me, my egoism went down quite a few 
points. Unable, because of lack of training, 
to smooth out the rough spots in the per- 
formance of my subordinates, I tried to play 
every instrument in the band, and it very 
nearly broke me, financially and physically. 
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It took me eighteen months to learn the most 
important word in the commercial vocabu- 
lary of any language —“No.” 

My naval training certainly taught me to 
keep from making the same mistake twice, 
and in my later business dealings I have as- 
sured myself that I was protected from every 
angle, and shall continue to do so. But 
oh, what an expensive education I had! 
Now, I know how to protect myself, and 
if I could set the clock back six years, the 
results would be very different. But the 
experience was just something I had to get 
—and I got it. 

Before I started on a business career, a 
past master at the game said he would bet 
ten to one against me if I started as a dis- 
tributor, three to two against me as a dealer 
working under an experienced distributor, 
and three to two for me if I bought an inter- 
est in a going concern. I took the ten-to-one 


shot, but, were I to do it all over again, | 
would assure myself that all the odds were 
in my favor or I would never leave the post, 
If I had capital, I would hunt around for, 
tried and successful business open to ex. 
pansion. If I did not have capital, I would 
figure my Navy pay as interest at the rate 
of five-and-a-half per cent on a guaranteed 
investment, to equal the amount I would 
have to save to equal my present status, | 
would execute a cast-iron contract for a term 
of years with my respective employer, at a 
figure considerably higher than my Navy pay 
bearing in mind that no contract is better 
than the parties thereto. 

From the point of view of one who has 
seen “both sides of the picture” in all their 
stark reality, I wish to close by observing 
that, compared with the average civilian busi- 
ness, the Navy looms as a positive monument 
of efficiency. 
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Nelson and the Court-Martial Tradition 


By FLETCHER PRATT 


FTER one of the finest victories in 
naval history, when he was on his 
way home with five captured battle- 

ships and the enemy’s admiral as a prisoner, 
Admiral Rodney wrote: “I will say that 
three of my captains were brave and gallant 
men who did their utmost to destroy the 
enemy. Nothing on earth will persuade me 
to go further.” Sixteen years later Nelson 
was beginning an announcement of the Bat- 
tle of the Nile with the words: “I had the 
happiness to command a band of brothers.” 

Between these two statements a moral 
revolution had taken place in the British 
Navy, a revolution brought about by Nel- 
son, but lost sight of in the halo of brilli- 
ance surrounding his strategic and tactical 
achievements. Briefly, it consisted in this, 
that he sank the commander in the leader 
and the friend. The ship captains of 1798 
were not vastly better than those of 1782; 
indeed, many of them were the same men. 
The difference between Nelson’s warm ap- 
preciation of his subordinates and Rodney’s 
damning with faint praise was the differ- 
ence between two traditions; and the tradi- 
tion that Nelson introduced—the tradition 
that drilled codperation is better than blind 
obedience—has persisted in the British 
Navy and spread to every other fleet of the 
world. 

The outward sign of this inward change 
is the break Nelson made in what may be 
called the “court-martial tradition.” For 
a century before his time nearly every Brit- 
ish naval battle of importance had been fol- 
lowed by a court-martial. If the battle were 
a British defeat an admiral was brought to 
court; if it had been a British victory, one 
Or more captains were called upon to ex- 
plain their conduct. In most of the latter 
cases the faults were, to say the utmost, 
venial, and in many it is difficult to find 
any fault at all. 

Of course in a case like that of the un- 
fortunate Byng, when an important posses- 


sion is lost because an admiral has turned 
tail after losing a skirmish, a court-martial 
is a perfectly natural result. So also when 
a captain loses his ship. It is not to such 
instances we refer, but to the habit, deep- 
rooted in the British Navy, of holding 
courts-martial on incidents that at this dis- 
tance look trivial. This habit was ended by 
Nelson, though in every one of his battles 
he had reasons as good as the admirals who 
preceded him for holding courts. 

The unfortunate tradition seems to have 
had its beginnings in two causes. One was 
the English Revolution. Before and long 
after this event every naval officer was a 
politician; promotions and appointments 
went out from Whitehall and the aspiring 
post-captain must spend a certain amount 
of time at court if he was to hope for a 
ship. Even as late as 1781 a change in 
the ministry brought about not only new ap- 
pointments to the command of important 
fleets, but changes in many of the ship com- 
mands as well. Out of this combination of 
the sea captain and the courtier grew the im- 
pression that captains were not wholly to 
be trusted. They might (like Lestock) hang 
back while a political enemy was taking a 
beating from an enemy of the country. 

The second and proximate cause was a 
battle in which the captains (whether for 
political or other motives) failed in the 
most disgraceful manner to support their 
admiral: the celebrated combat between 
Benbow and Du Casse in 1702, which cost 
the former his life. Whether or not Du 
Casse wrote the famous letter ending with, 
“As for those cowardly captains who de- 
serted you, hang them up, for by God, they 
deserve it,” the Admiralty took the advice. 
Benbow’s last act was to file charges against 
Captains Kirby, Hudson, Constable, and 
Wade. Kirby and Wade were found guilty 
of cowardice and shot; Hudson died; and 
Constable, guilty of disobedience and neg- 
lect, was cashiered and imprisoned. 
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In this case there could be no question of 
the justice of the court-martial or its ver- 
dict. But the precedent had been set, and 
a distrust of the honor and intelligence of 
sea captains became a tradition. Both the 
Walpoles allude to it in their letters. In 
the very next sea battle, we find the ad- 
miral making charges against his captains, 
this time without so much justification, and 
for a century afterward every British ad- 
miral who won a battle had one of his cap- 
tains tried. 

The battle was that off Velez Malaga in 
1704. It is rightly counted a British vic- 
tory. The French lost some ships and the 
English won Gibraltar, but Rooke, the Brit- 
ish commander, had several of his captains 
brought to trial and two dismissed their 
ships. The offense was that after maintain- 
ing close action for a time they had hauled 
out of range. The reason was that the 
English service of supply, not so good then 
as now, had not provided these ships with 
enough ammunition. They remained in ac- 
tion while their powder lasted, then, lack- 
ing any means of offense, drew off. 

Four years later Admiral Wager was at- 
tacking the Spanish treasure fleet off Car- 
tagena. His victory was singularly com- 
plete for those days. Only one of the five 
Spanish ships escaped. But Captain Brid- 
ges of the Kingston and Captain Windsor 
of the Portland were found guilty of not 
bearing down, and dismissed. The Kings- 
ton and Portland (both 44’s) had been the 
ships that drove the Spanish flagship (a 
64) aground and burnt her. 

From this time to 1740 England was at 
peace. In that year the War of the Aus- 
trian Succession opened, and through all the 
naval battles of this and the following 
Seven Years’ War, the precedent of holding 
a court-martial after a battle held undimin- 
ished. 

The first one followed Admiral Knowles’ 
unsuccessful attack on Puerto Cabello in 
1743. The Norwich, 50, was at the tail of 
the British line. Her cables were shot away, 
and there being no breeze, she drifted out 
of action. Her captain, Gregory, was dis- 
missed the service. 

Matthews’ celebrated action off Toulon 
was the next battle. If not a defeat for 
the British fleet, this was certainly little 
more than a drawn battle, and it is perhaps 
only natural that courts-martial followed. 
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But even Mahan, who is concerned with 
matters of strategy and tactics rather thay 
morale, is astonished at their number 
Everybody knows the story. Matthews ac. 
cused his rear admiral, Lestock, and six of 
his captains, of lagging; Lestock filed coup. 
ter-accusations against Matthews and fiye 
captains. Lestock, who happened to be op 
the right side of the political fence, got 
off; Matthews and seven captains were 
condemned, the admiral for breaking the 
line to attack the enemy, the captains for 
not following him out of the line when he 
broke it, “a decision which smacks more 
of the Irish bull than the Irish love of fight. 
ing,” as Mahan sapiently remarks. 

The next fleet action was that between 
Hawke and L’Etenduere—the most com- 
plete naval victory till Nelson’s time. Nev. 
ertheless it was followed by the usual court- 
martial. Captain Fox of the Kent was tried 
for disobedience of orders. His excuse was 
that he had mistaken the signal for close 
action for one to come to the aid of the 
admiral; neither this nor the fact that he 
had fought his ship gallantly could save 
him. He was dismissed, and “he was judged 
by many to have been treated with no small 
severity,” says a contemporary account. It 
it worthy of note, in passing, that Nelson 
made fewer signals than any admiral of 
sailing-ship days. It was one of the means 
by which he effected the moral revolution. 

In the next year (1748) Admiral Know- 
les fought a battle off Havana. Usual vie- 
tory, usual court-martial. Captain Holmes 
of the Lenox was the subject. He had 
been conducting a convoy when the battle 
loomed up to leeward, and hastened to join 
in. Knowles brought charges against him 
for leaving his convoy, but it is pleasing to 
record that Holmes, whose gallant conduct 
made the victory possible, was acquitted. 

Byng’s battle was the next, but as this 
was a British defeat, and the court-martial 
was perfectly justified, it hardly enters the 
scope of this article. 

With Pocock’s first two battles with 
d’Aché off the Coromandel coast the case 
was different. In the first action Pocock 
formed a line of bearing and came down 
to attack the French fleet, which lay to 
leeward. The Cumberland, third British 
ship from the end of the line, was exceed- 
ingly sluggish and so foul that she had to 
be laid up after the battle. She could not 
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keep station with the van, and held up the 
two ships behind her, the Weymouth and 
Newcastle. The captains of all three were 
court-martialled; Brereton of the Cumber- 
land lost a year’s seniority, Vincent of the 
Weymouth was dismissed his ship, and 
Legge of the N ewcastle dismissed the serv- 
ice. 

After the second battle (in which the 
case was similar) there was another court. 
The Weymouth lost her foreyard and the 
Elizabeth her fore topmast at the first 
broadside. Both fell away out of action, 
but their captains were acquitted in the 
courts-martial that followed. 

Boscawen’s action with De la Clue in 
1759 produced the next accusations by an 
admiral against his captains. A French 
ship, the Ocean, had gone aground, and the 
Intrepid was ordered to attack her. Cap- 
tain Pratten of the /ntrepid faced a court- 
martial for not doing it. The court, how- 
ever, found his excuse that he had lost some 
spars and was anchored on a lee shore with 
a heavy sea running, valid. 

In November of the same year came the 
battle of Quiberon Bay. During the night 
and battle Hawke signaled for his fleet to 
anchor. The signal for anchoring was then 
two guns fired to windward. With a battle 
going on, it is extremely unlikely that any- 
body paid any attention to Hawke’s two 
guns. Nevertheless Captain Speake of the 
Resolution and Captain O’Brien of the Es- 
sex, whose ships went on shore, were court- 
martialled—not for the loss of the ships, 
but for disobedience. Both trials resulted 
in acquittals. 

This concludes the tale of the battles of 
the Seven Years’ War. Only two of them 
were not followed by courts-martial, despite 
the fact that after the Byng affair every 
fight was a British victory. In the next 
war, that of American Independence, there 
were two admirals who never called for 
courts-martial on their captains. These two 
were Hood and Hughes. WHood never 
fought a general fleet action, and Hughes 
lost so many officers in his desperate fights 
with Suffren that whether he wanted to 
court-martial them or not, he didn’t have 
time. It is noteworthy, however, that Suf- 
fren, the victor in these fights, sent some 
of his captains home and suspended others. 

caving India out of it, the court-martial 
tradition remained as strong as ever. By- 
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ron’s pell-mell attack on D’Estaing off 
Granada was followed by a court on Corn- 
wallis of the Lion, one of the British ships 
that got isolated and mauled in the begin- 
ning of the battle. As no record of the 
court remains and Cornwallis continued in 
his command, it is likely that he was ac- 
quitted. Keppel’s action off Ushant was 
followed by a court-martial of the admiral 
(which is outside our province) as well as 
one on Captain Brereton of the Duke. Bre- 
reton, whose physician swore he had been 
confined to his cabin with a high fever and 
had drunk nothing but tamarind-water 
(whatever that is), was found guilty of 
drunkenness and dismissed the service. 

Rodney’s battle with Guichen brought a 
court-martial on Captain Bateman of the 
Yarmouth. The Sandwich, Yarmouth’s next 
ahead, had beaten her opponent out of the 
line, and the Yarmouth’s opponent moved 
up to engage the Sandwich. Bateman, with 
that fanatical devotion to the line which 
then characterized British captains, luffed 
up out of action to preserve his station. 
The record of this court is also missing. 
The next court-martial followed Suffren’s 
coup de main on the British fleet as it lay 
in the harbor of Porto Praya. When John- 
stone, the British commander, got his ships 
out of harbor in pursuit, Captain Sutton 
of the Jsis signaled that his ship had lost 
some spars, was making a good deal of 
water, and that he was unable to keep sta- 
tion. Johnstone promptly put him under 
arrest, but he was also acquitted. 

The next battle was Rodney’s greatest 
victory, the one in which he broke the 
French naval power and captured De 
Grasse. It was after this that Rodney com- 
plained so bitterly of the conduct of his cap- 
tains. The Admiralty, which was unfriend- 
ly to Rodney at the moment, found no 
grounds for court-martial in his indefinite 
but decidedly strong charges, but Rodney 
carried them into the journals of the day 
with such vehemence that two captains, Car- 
kett of the Stirling Castle and Edwards of 
the Cornwall, challenged him to duels. 

The wars of the French Revolution 
opened with the court-martial tradition in 
full force. After the glorious first of June, 
Captain Molloy of the Caesar (one of the 
three who had been complimented by Rod- 
ney in 1782) was dismissed for “not hav- 
ing done his utmost to bring his ship to 

















close action.” The Caesar had been lead- 
ing the line when a signal to tack was made. 
She came up in the wind with sails aback, 
Captain Molloy’s excuse being that his miz- 
zen was shot through and his rudder so 
damaged by a shot that he was unable either 
to tack or carry a press of sail. 

Camperdown was the next fleet action to 
bring a court-martial. Duncan, the British 
leader, signaled for his fleet to form on a 
line of bearing and come down to engage 
the Dutch, ship to ship. Some of the Brit- 
ish ships were so old and crank that the 
line could not be formed, whereupon Dun- 
can signaled for each to engage the ship 
nearest to her. Captain Williamson of the 
Agincourt was court-martialled for not hav- 
ing engaged his opponent. There was no 
question of his having been in action; it 
was merely that he had not fought with the 
correct Dutch ship. As to which ship he 
should have engaged the court-martial de- 
clared itself unable to pronounce; he had 
not engaged his proper opponent however, 
so they found him guilty, inflicting, says the 
only available record, “heavy penalties.” 

But by the time Camperdown had been 
fought the new order of things was on its 
way. Camperdown took place in October; 
in February of the same year, the Battle of 
St. Vincent had been fought. It is different 
in only one way from those we have been 
considering, and the difference was that 
Nelson was the only man who could pos- 
sibly have been court-martialled. 

At 10:57 a.M. on that day Jervis had 
signaled to form line; at 11:26 he signaled 
that he meant to pass through the enemy’s 
line; at 12:15 P.M. he signaled to pass 
through the enemy’s line; and at 12:51 to 
engage in succession, preserving formation. 
Nelson, in the Captain, answered every one 
of these signals, and with the repeat pen- 
nant on the last still at his masthead, left 
the line and tacked around to cut off the 
two sections of the Spanish fleet which were 
trying to join. Now here was a clear case. 
Nelson had left the line, exactly like Mat- 
thews ; he had engaged the wrong opponent, 
exactly like Williamson, and if Fox could 
plead he had mistaken the admiral’s signal, 
Nelson had disobeyed orders with no possi- 
bility of misapprehension. 

There must have been a terrible stewing 
at Portsmouth over it. But neither Ad- 
miral Jervis nor the Admiralty at home 
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could bring themselves to try the man who 
had turned a doubtful battle into a stunnj 
victory and who had carried two enemy 
battleships by boarding. 

There was no court-martial. The insyb- 
ordinate commodore actually received , 
K.C.B. It was the first clear break ing 
hundred years’ tradition; the first time ay 
English admiral had won a victory with. 
out sending some officer home under arrest 

And then Nelson got an_ independent 


command. One of the first things he did | 


was to ruin the tradition of awful isolation 
that kept an admiral apart from his cap- 
tains. He invited his captains to breakfast, 
He discussed the possibilities of battle with 
them, and went into the details of what 
he meant to do in case the French approached 
from this side or that. He invented an in 
formal type of Kriegspiel, drawing diagrams 
of likely formations on the part of the enemy 
and what formations he meant to adopt to 
crush them. He let his captains see that he 
honestly believed them the finest body of 
men in the world and he repeatedly said, 
“That captain cannot be very wrong who lays 
his ship alongside the enemy.” No courts- 
martial like those on Williamson, Fox, or 
Holmes in this case! 

It must have been immensely stimulating. 
It was also immensely valuable. When the 
day of battle did arrive, and Nelson’s fleet 
sailed into the estuary of the Nile where 
the French lay at anchor, every captain 
knew his place so well that hardly any sig- 
nals were necessary; there was no chance 
for mistakes. But Troubridge of the Cw- 
loden did make a mistake; he ran his ship 
aground, smashed her rudder, and did not 
get off till the battle was all over—and then 
she had seven feet of water in her hold. 
Captain Sutton of the /sis had been coutt- 
martialled for far less than this. The Lords 
of the Admiralty waited Nelson’s charges 
against Troubridge. Instead they got “Poor 
Troubridge!” and the hope that Troubridge 


would not be left off the honors list for the | 


battle which, after all, was only the end of 
a campaign in which poor Troubridge had 
done more than his share. 

Now here is a remarkable change from 
the state of things under Matthews, or even 
under Rodney and Hawke. The latter two 
were great tacticians and strategists, 10 
doubt, but they were nowhere near to ap 
proaching Nelson’s control of morale, and 
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“in war,” says Napoleon, “the moral is su- 
jor to the material as four is to one.” 
The changed state of affairs was noted 

once more at Copenhagen. Nelson’s own 
disobedience of Parker’s order for with- 
drawal has received abundant comment, but 
the action of the frigates has not. Captain 
H. Riou in the Amazon was the senior offi- 
cer of this light squadron which was in 
rather too heavy company against the block- 
ships and forts of Copenhagen. When the 
signal to withdraw was made by Admiral 
Parker, the frigates drew out of action, 
headed by the Alcmene. Riou was killed 
and all the frigates were raked as they 
withdrew. Now the Amazon’s log says she 
withdrew only when deserted by the other 
frigates, not remarking on Parker’s signal 
at all. The Alcmene’s log and the Alc- 
mene’s captain declare that the Amazon re- 
peated the signal for withdrawal, where- 
upon the Alcmene left, the Amazon unac- 
countably lingering. Under the system in 
vogue before Nelson’s time, Captain Sam 
Sutton of the Alemene would have at least 
faced a court of inquiry. But under Nel- 
son there was only sympathy for Riou’s 
loss and congratulations and honors for all 
the other captains. “I have the happiness to 
command a band of brothers.” 

After Trafalgar there was an even 
clearer case for a court-martial, and the fact 
that none was held is the clearest possible 
indication of how one man can break down 
a bad, old tradition and substitute for it a 
new and better one. The last scene of Nel- 
son’s life has been so frequently reported 
that it is only necessary to remind any 
reader of naval history that almost his final 
words were, “Do you anchor, Hardy. Do 
not fail to anchor.” He said it not once, 
but several times, and earlier in the day 
he had signaled the rest of the fleet to pre- 
pare to anchor after the battle. 

Hardy did not anchor. Neither did Col- 
lingwood, on whom the command devolved, 


and as a result most of the captured ships 
were lost or escaped in the storm following 
the battle. How far the dead hand of a 
deceased commander’s order is binding on 
his subordinates is not clear, but Nelson 
certainly gave the order while still living 
and it does not appear from the signal log 
of the Victory that Hardy ever signaled 
to anchor. His failure to do so resulted 
in obvious loss and had the Benbow tradi- 
tion still ruled would probably have resulted 
in a court-martial. 

Nothing more clearly marks the accept- 
ance of the new tradition than this. Hardy 
was a brave, intelligent, and honest man 
who had done well in his effort to destroy 
the enemy. This was all that Nelson asked, 
and all that has been asked since in any 
navy. 

That the Nelson rather than the court- 
martial tradition still rules is obvious from 
even a cursory examination of the battles 
of the World War. At Jutland, the War- 
spite, her steering gear out of order by 
reason of a shell, left the line and circled 
around thrice. This was the exact reason 
for which Captain Molloy of the Caesar 
had been tried, found guilty, and dismissed ; 
but nobody thought of court-martialling the 
captain of the Warspite. At Coronel, the 
slow old Canopus could not get up in time 
for the battle, and Cradock was crushed. 
This was the exact reason (minus the Brit- 
ish defeat) why Brereton of the Cumber- 
land had lost a year’s seniority by sentence 
of a court-martial; but there was no sug- 
gestion of a court to try the captain of the 
Canopus. 

The change, great though it is in prac- 
tice, is only one of viewpoint. Nelson 


looked upon his captains as honest and able 
men devoted to the cause; the eighteenth 
century looked upon them as more or less 
scoundrelly individuals who could only be 
brought to do their best through fear of 
punishment. 
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On the Other Side of the Mast 


By LIEUTENANT COMMANDER J. M. CreicuTon, U.S. Navy 


AR forces upon naval officers an 

intimate codperation with the offi- 

cers and men of the merchant 
marine for which our ordinary activities 
poorly prepare us. As a typical officer, I 
felt in myself an uncomfortable ignorance 
of merchant-ship construction, quality of 
personnel, and systems of operation; and 
that these might not rise up some day to de- 
feat me in searching for contraband or prop- 
erly taking over a prize, I shipped out of 
Manila before the mast on the President 
Lincoln, bound across the Pacific. 

A quartermaster, discharged there for 
some drunken Hongkong brawl, afforded me 
a berth, and airily bequeathing me his bed- 
bugs and locker, he disappeared up the sunlit 
dock with a wave of his hand. 

Below in the fo’c’s’le, my new shipmates 
were stewing in their pipe bunks, clad in 
their underclothes. One had been on watch 
at the gangway and came down to hear the 
gossip. Two others lolled on their mattresses 
in the dripping heat, inert, hairy legs or arms 
hanging over the edges. A fourth was tense 
in the upper berth, the Adventure Magazine 
held to his eyes, while he breathlessly fol- 
lowed the hero in the reprint of Rafael Saba- 
tini’s The Sea Hawk, oblivious to the brass 
he should have been shining on the bridge. 

“Our crowd” was to consist of four white 
quartermasters, a white carpenter, and two 
Chinese carpenter’s mates, a Filipino bos’n 
and a Filipino bos’n’s mate; and thus we sat 
at table. The deck crew was solid Filipino. 
It turned out eventually that the Filipino 
bos’n owned them, body and soul. He 
brought them along with him when he hired 
aboard himself, and took a generous nick out 
of their monthly wages to remind them of 
the fact. Aft, and in the waste of that mys- 
terious and labyrinthian space called “the 
lower decks,” were quartered the engineers. 
The water tenders and the throttle men—the 
leaders below—were white; the rest were 
partly white and partly Filipino. 


There was a heavy languor in the air, The 
ship had lain already three days in port. The 
combination of work-all-day and out-all. 
night had removed the stored-up energy and 
health which the last period at sea had forced 
upon the personnel, and the heat completed 
the destruction. Everything languished, or 
moved with slow surliness. And at best, 
theirs is no life of sprightliness. 

We sailed at four, beautifully bright and 
clear, just as the tropic night was to be an 
hour or more later. The dock people got the 
gangway ashore in the roar of our departing 
whistle. I worked with the fourth mate to 
stow away the gangway gear, secured the 
port, and then climbed to the weather bridge, 
seventy feet above the water, to take over the 
watch from the “Old Man” and the “First,” 
who were seeing her out through the break- 
waters. 

We moved slowly across the placid bay, 
the evening coming on, the towers of Manila 
becoming moment by moment less distinct 
as the sun sank. Corregidor was passed to 
port, the lights just beginning to appear here 
and there in the shadows of the orderly mass 
of barracks and quarters. 

Three of the QM’s stood “a trick in three” 
at the wheel. The fourth was a “day man,” 
standing no regular watches, but at work for 
eight daylight hours, charged with keeping 
the three bridges scrubbed and shined. I fell 
into the “four to eight” every night and 
morning, and thus had all the sunsets and 
sunrises, and the thrill of steering her 
through the towering entrances to Hongkong 
on the third day’s dawn. 

Howéver you approach Hongkong, it 
overawes you with its strength and its beauty. 
The channels are at the mercy of the tower- 
ing heights. The harbor itself is one of the 
most beautiful and spectacular and roman- 
tic in the world. The hills rear themselves 


up from the waterfront until their heads are 
lost in the morning mists, or are silhouetted 
against the faint dawn of the sky. Sampamns 
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move slowly over the placid surface of the 
bay, propelled by heavy-hanging sails, and as- 
sisted by the sweeps of the families within 
them. Blue Funnel steamers, dingy sea 
tramps, black Japanese, heavy Dutchmen, lie 
to their moorings, their night lights becoming 
dim in the oncoming day, sending soft, thin, 
yertical columns of smoke into the still air. 

We went to the dock in Kowloon, across 
the bay from the town and island of Hong- 
kong, on the Chinese mainland. 

The landing was made excellently. 


I know of no alteration so abrupt, no 
change of circumstances so bewildering, no 
such shift from easy quiet to stupefying and 
instantaneous uproar, as to progress slowly 
across the placid waters of the bay in the 
early morning, and then secure to the dock as 
we did that day in Hongkong. I have never 
been reading quietly in a house which was 
struck completely and immediately to the 
ground by lightning, to be left in the rhidst 
of torn walls and crashing roofs with the 
book still in my hand. But the sudden rush 
from a quiet game of wardroom bridge to the 
totally unexpected clang of a night general 
quarters staged by a “sundowner” is nothing 
to compare with what had happened. In the 
latter case the alarm and rush are orderly. 
People know where they are going, and go 
fast, with incredulous curses. Here it was 
pandemonium. A rush, a roar, and a fight, 
with howls of rage and yells of impotence, 
and the whack of sticks on bare backs as the 
dock police and Sikhs fought their way up 
the gangways. 

The Chinese assailed the ship by hundreds. 
An up-country revolution had cut down all 
commerce for months past and these dock 
hands and waterfront men were desperate 
for work. Their opportunity was over in half 
an hour, and empty stomachs were driving 
them. The first aboard was the one who se- 
cured the pay. They roared and milled at the 
gangways ; they clutched at the mooring lines 
as though to climb up bodily and assault the 
ship over the rails; they placed long, heavy 
bamboos along the tall sides and endeavered 
to reach the passengers with flaming adver- 
tisements, to secure their baggage to be trans- 
ported, to “tag” them for future service when 
they came ashore. There were peddlers, 


hawkers of trinkets, boarding-house runners, 
hotel agents, baggage people, ricksha men, 
food venders, porters, fighting and pushing 
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and yelling, their arms waving in wild appeal, 
straining eyeballs searching out each face 
along the crowded sides for a beckoning hand 
or a recognizing glance. 

The storm broke upon us at once. The 
fourth mate’s place was at the forward gang- 
way with his quartermaster. We came 
quickly from the bridge to the gangway port, 
took two handy, sawed-off broom handles 
from the locker, and waited for the gangway 
to be dropped into its chocks. 

With its touch, the flood! The police were 
swept aside. The passengers didn’t have a 
chance. They didn’t even try to leave the 
ship until the thing had been settled. 

It was sock! bang!—and let ’em have it! 
They panted, and pleaded, and yelled in the 
gangway. They clung to the edges and rails 
and tried to pass around us, hand over hand 
on the platform and rails. A crack on the 
hands and they fell off. Kick and shove and 
beat in front; beat, shove, and kick at the 
side, and they fell back, to come on again. 
Out of the howling and uproar we could see 
two mates at the after gangway, clubs going 
up and down, and feet flying out in front, 
yelling and damning with the rest. 

Mixed up with the assault party were num- 
bers of Chinese who were entitled to be ad- 
mitted aboard: the agents from the steam- 
ship agencies and the big hotels, messages 
in hand. As we could, we rescued these from 
the baffled and howling remainder, to allow 
them to pass indignantly inside, smoothing 
their clothes and looking eternally injured; 
or we shot them back with the rest, to have 
them scream and yell with the fury of Minor 
Persons who have endeavored to exalt them- 
selves among their kind, and are publicly and 
obscenely hove back among those whom they 
have been disdaining. But they were all 
dressed alike! It was impossible to tell duke 
from devil in those clothes, and that mess 
was no place for delicate delineation in sta- 
tion. 

Of course the thing could have but one 
ending. The shore police finally beat their 
way up and we beat our way down. Un- 
doubtedly some got aboard who were not 
entitled to admission, and we gradually win- 
nowed out those still remaining, whose busi- 
ness was important enough to the ship to 
permit them to enter. But it was a most 
amusing and stirring uproar while it lasted, 
and we had time to laugh and raise a greet- 
ing hand to the Defenders of the After Pass 
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who had paused in their victory to give us a 
hail. 

An hour later the first cabin passengers 
began to leave the ship, bound for the Hong- 
kong-Kowloon ferry, to tea at the Grand, to 
Peak House, to Canton by boat, to Heaven- 
knows-where in the hands of those ever- 
present Cook’s guides. 

The steerage people dribbled out for 
hours. The fighting up the river had raised 
the price of revolvers to five or six times 
their cost in Manila, and the British police 
and their Sikh helpers “went through” these 
humble travellers in a most satisfactory and 
complete fashion. Everything came out. 
Everything went upside down. Nothing that 
looked liked a double bottom to a trunk or a 
false side to a suitcase had a chance. Even 
books were held up inverted and their pages 
“fluffed” to insure that nothing His Brittanic 
Majesty thought undesirable should come in 
to disturb his provinces of the East. 

There is a rumor about that the Sikhs are 
imperturbable. They went wild in the first 
rush, and yelled and howled and thrashed 
around in a passion of excitement. As the 
Chinese broke through their thinly held lines, 
their usually placid expressions changed into 
those of fury as they realized that authority 
was slipping from them, and they laid about 
them with such yells and distortions of 
countenance as, in an Irishman, would have 
been the prelude to homicide. A dozen New 
York policemen could have handled the 
thing with ease, and the assault on the ship 
would never have occurred. 

We lay here four days. Four days of load- 
ing and unloading cargo, of painting, of 
minor repairs. Four days adrift along the 
docksides of Kowloon or in the streets of 
Hongkong. Four nights in the weird streets 
and back alleys of the Chinese city, or up in 
the peaceful, tree-lined ways of the upper 
stretches of the foreign settlement. Instead 
of our tricks at the wheel, the quartermasters 
stood a placid gangway watch to keep thieves 
out of the ship. Nothing else is demanded 
of these easy living gentlemen in port. 

Dockside loafing is the most romantic of 
trades. There is nothing at all on one’s mind, 
and one sits on a stringer piece in the warm 
sun and watches booms working out over 
= side of the ship, far overhead against the 
sky. 

The cargo hooks swing high, drop into the 
depths of the hold, and reappear again, 
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loaded -with bales and boxes. They 
poised for an instant, far above as the boom js 
settled for plumbing the waiting car on the 
dock, and then descend silently and swiftly as 
the wire rope runs smoothly over the 
sheaves. 

Long lines of small iron cars are pushed 
along the dock face by the half naked, half 
starved Chinese coolies, and these receive 
the goods for the warehouses. The native 
cargo checkers, their dress patterned exactly 
upon that of their white superiors, sit on top 
of piles of merchandise in immaculate and 
clerkly superiority, relishing the precision 
of their accounts. 

Flour goes by, and sewing machines; steel 
rails, sheet iron, Carnation milk, wire, ciga- 
rettes, cutlery, haberdashery, canned fruit— 
all the endless list of things which people in 
far-away America manufacture and send 
across the world so that they may become 
rich at home. 

The air is filled with the soft “tonk, tonk” 
of the caulking hammers as our weather 
decks are repaired. The Indies Maru across 
the wharf casts off her lines, turns slowly in 
the warm sunlight of the bay, and heads away 
for Singapore. 

Stages are slung over our sides for paint- 
ing. On the wharf a policeman goes methodi- 
cally through every item in the suitcase of a 
late-departing Chinese passenger. The band 
practices aboard. Tugs haul in and out with 
barges alongside. Sampans move slowly 
about the harbor, the elders on the poop deck 
aft, several children hauling and pulling 
backward and forward on the sweeps swung 
from outriggers near the bow. 

Flags float lazily in the air. Steamers of 
many nations and many colors lie to their 
anchors in the smooth water. There is no 
wind. On leaving the funnels, the smoke 
rises in a lazy and indeterminate fashion un- 
til it reaches the breezes of the upper strata 
of air, and there spreads into thin horizontal 
layers and shades out quickly to leeward. 
High in the hills, houses betray themselves 
in white patches against the green of the 
vegetation. 

With the approach of night, the harbor 
takes on a new beauty. Lights appear in 
clusters where the city edges the bay, and 
gleam yellow and soft in the fine haze of 
smoke and mist which rises in the air. Aloft, 
on the hillsides, groups of yellow spots come 
out of the murky background of the elevation 
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to mark the location of the hospitals, the 

winding roads, and the homes of the wealthy 

on the upper ledges. The steamers loading 

at the wharves turn on great cargo lights, 

which illuminate the deep holds and the 

groups of barges receiving boxes and bales 
ide. 

With darkness upon us, the quartermaster 
at the after gangway was relieved by a dock 
Sikh, and these watchmen gradually took 
over the policing of the ship and the gang- 
ways, leaving only one quartermaster on duty 
forward. 

At four the next morning the whole scene 
was very still and serene. The lights in the 
hills were out. A few straggled at the dock- 
sides. At moments the great ship echoed the 
barks and whimperings of a brood of Chow 
puppies, en route to the Land of Demand, 
and, barely ten days old, engaged in climbing 

the commercial chute of price inequal- 
ity between three “Mex” in Hongkong, and 
forty “gold” in ’Frisco. 

At about six, the city began to stir. Dawn 
broke over the hills to the east. Chinese har- 
bor craft, whose movements had previously 
been shrouded in darkness, now became ap- 
parent, moving slowly about the bay under 
the action of their sweeps. The winches of a 
Dutch steamer which had been loading all 
night across the dock now ceased their whir. 
She hauled aboard her mooring lines and 
backed away from the wharf. Shortly after, 
a blur of smoke in the east channel marked 
her departure. 

The day shift of policemen now relieved 
their fellows of the night, who stumbled off, 
fagged and stiff, to sleep. Their successors 
fell to spirited conversation in Indian or 
Chinese, according to their heritage, and I 
fell to chasing Chinese stewards, room serv- 
ants, and all such minor fry from the privi- 
lege of the passengers’ entry port to the 
gangplank of the steerage. 

On the third day, the President Pierce, out 
from Seattle, secured to the opposite side of 
the pier. Her purser’s clerk was an ex-tem- 
porary paymaster in the Navy. I had been 
the judge advocate of the general court-mar- 
tial which led to his dismissal three years 
before. 

In her fo’c’s’le was a boy who claimed to 
be the son of an admiral in the Navy now on 
the active list of the line, with the admiral’s 
— and letters to bear him out. A big, 

earty wight, very popular, and famous for 
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being able to get his hands on anything he 
wanted in the ship, no matter how securely 
it might be screwed down. Their quarter- 
master’s room was very bright and attractive 
and clean; everything painted white. Ours 
was a foul place: all dirt, old shoes, under- 
clothes, boots, hats, and buckets of dirty 
water about the decks; rusty lockers; grimy 
wash basin with no plug. We had a surly 
crowd aboard and very little fun in them. 

We cleared for Shanghai on the fourth 
day, in the late afternoon. 

The vessel steers, in fair weather, from the 
top of the flying bridge, high above the water, 
and open to the sky. A fine, airy place to 
mana wheel. And it is a beautiful feeling to 
swing a big ship through the turns in a chan- 
nel, and watch her great bow move obediently 
to the mark—much more fun than giving 
the orders, for example! 

We made Shanghai in two days, and lay 
at the mouth of the river that night to load. 
The cargo was brought down from the town, 
and all night long, lights burned overside and 
above decks, men shouted, winches whirred 
and stopped, barrels, bales, and boxes tum- 
bled below. 

We cleared at dawn for Shimidzu, at the 
foot of Fujiyama, and that symmetrical 
peak lay sharp and clear against the sky as 
we lay at anchor all of a day, waiting for 
midnight to terminate the celebration of the 
Emperor’s birthday and let us go ahead with 
our loading. 

With the stroke of twelve the winches 
began to turn. A cargo of tea for fast trans- 
portation. Before the sun rose we were 
away again, for Kobe and Yokohama. 

In Kobe we picked up two beach comb- 
ers whom the consul was sending home. 
They were from the Barber Line steamer 
Stanley. They had gotten drunk in the 
Korean port of Chemulpo, missed their ship 
when she sailed for Dairen, hoofed it to 
Seoul, and our consul there had sent them to 
Kobe. Here they had been five weeks, beg- 
ging in the streets, living under a dock, and 
being all the time one jump from starvation. 
One of them was a big husky with a B.C.D. 
from the Navy. The consul in Kobe finally 
shipped them out on the Lincoln, and as they 
were down aft with three hundred Chinese 
and Filipinos in the steerage, with rice to eat, 
we brought them up in the fo’c’s’le for their 
meals, and gave them their first Bull Durham 
in six weeks. 
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Kobe and Yokohama; there again the 
same story of swinging booms and rising 
dust, but a look into the deep holds now saw 
cargo in wicker and straw and bamboo, for 
we were loading aboard the merchandise of 
the Orient—bound home! 

In mid-ocean, and again on the morning of 
our entry into Honolulu, the master took 
the bridge while the chief mate, with the 
second, third and fourth mates, each with 
his quartermaster, made a sudden descent 
upon the steerage passengers in search of 
opium. All hands were tumbled unceremoni- 
ously out of their bunks, where they lay 
seemingly for days, and having been forced 
to unlock all trunks, suitcases and other con- 
tainers, were driven up the ladders to the 
weather decks. The heads of the ladders 
guarded, a wholesale assault on private prop- 
erty took place. Mattresses and pillows 
were turned and hammered for hidden con- 
tents; upside down for bags and suitcases ; 
down to the bottom of trunks—while soft, 
distressed eyes in brown faces peered appre- 
hensively down from the ladder tops, and 
viewed helplessly the disorder below. 
Opium pipes, yes; and scales for weighing 
it; a little whisky ; a revolver, a dozen shells, 
a knife or two; but no opium. A most in- 
nocent-looking cargo, and yet perhaps— 

For ways that are dark 
And tricks that are vain.... 

To avoid the difficulties of the customs in- 
spectors at the docks, the prospective im- 
porter of opium into Honolulu had a habit 
of heaving his cargo overboard outside the 
harbor, with something bound in the package 
to make it buoyant. The waters are full of 
Japanese fishermen, and the identity of the 
steamer and point of discharge having been 
arranged beforehand, the fisherman con- 
federate is on the package like a hawk, and 
off again quickly to his peaceful occupation. 

To guard against this arrangement, a 
watch was placed below as we neared the 
land to see that nothing went out the ports, 
and the mates and quartermasters off watch 
herded the steerage people away from the 
rails on the weather deck, and let them 
watch the scenery from the middle of the 
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ship. Fishermen clustered thickly in oy 
path, and appeared to close expectantly into 
our wake, but nothing occurred to justify an 
impression that any successful transfer of 
property had taken place. 


Like a true sailor, there was somebody in 
Honolulu I wanted to see, and I got paid 
off there. I left the ship with a renewed 
sense of familiarity with these men, having 
made their acquaintance as an A.B. in a 
previous voyage in the Atlantic, during the 
seamen’s strike of 1919. 

There are many ex-Navy men among the 
merchant crews, and the usual leaven of 
wharf rats, on one trip and off another. As 
usual, the men from the black gang seem 
preferable to those on deck. I suppose the 
intelligence required by their labor makes 
them so; the demand upon their caution 
made by pressures which must not be ex- 
ceeded, their familiarity with valves and 
pipe lines, and their acquaintance with the 
instruments of measurement. But among 
them all, down from somewhere in the salty 
antecedents of seagoing people, a respect 
for promptness and thoroughness in essential 
things has come down to hold them ‘even in 
this age of impudence and inattention, and I 
never Saw a man come late to his watch. He 
might come early, and stand beside you on 
the deck, but with the stroke of the bell he 
put his hand upon the wheel, and you were 
relieved. 

Food galore, and of the finest quality. No 
midshipman on a cruise would ever dream 
of the luxury of these laborers of the sea, 
and many wardrooms have poorer fare. A 
Chinaman to serve it, to clean the table, to 
wash the dishes ; and a clean ice box, full of 
jam and butter and cheese and cold meat, 
stood open day and night. There was hot 
coffee, sugar and canned milk without limit, 
and fresh bread always in the bread box. 
The ship supplied a mattress and a pillow, 
a pillow case, two sheets, and two blankets, 
with a clean shift once a week; all the 
hardy voyager requires nowadays in order 
to go on his cruise of the world is a pair of 
trousers, a shirt, and two willing hands. 
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Two Recently Developed Acoustic 
Depth Sounders 


By LiEuTENANT (J.G.) L. P. Detsasso, U.S.N.R. 


ments on under-water sound con- 

ducted during the war, although pri- 
marily relating to the detection of subma- 
rines, many useful peace-time applications 
have developed. Among these are num- 
bered the various means of utilizing under- 
water sound for determining ocean depths. 
Sounding methods may be divided into two 
classes: those that depend on determining 
the direction of a reflected sound from the 
bottom; and those that depend on measur- 
ing the time of transit of a sound pulse 
from a ship to the bottom and back. 

In this article it is intended to review the 
work conducted during the past few years 
at the University of California at Los An- 
geles, with the cooperation of the Bureau of 
Engineering, on an instrument utilizing the 
second principle, i.e., utilizing the time of 
transit of a sound pulse from the ship to 
the bottom and back. 

Due to the exhaustive work of such in- 
vestigators as Behm in Germany, Langevin 
in France, and Dr. H. C. Hayes of the U. 
S. Naval Research Laboratory, instruments 
had been developed by 1923 that made it 
possible to chart large areas in a small frac- 
tion of the time previously required. These 
instruments were not, however, direct read- 
ing. An investigation was therefore under- 
taken at the University of California at Los 
Angeles early in 1923 to determine the prac- 
ticability of developing a continuously re- 
cording depth sounder. 

ermission was obtained in 1924 from 
the Bureau of Engineering and the com- 
mander in chief of the Battle Fleet to ob- 
tain oscillographic records of the echoes re- 
ceived from a standard Navy oscillator over 
various depths and over different bottom 
conditions. These tests were carried out 


AK A result of the exhaustive experi- 


aboard the U.S.S. Maryland during a full- 
953 


power run in November, 1924. It was 
found from these tests that although the 
intensity of the reflected sound varied 
within wide limits, in most cases the echo 
was well distinguished from the background 
of ship’s noise, These results were encour- 
aging for they showed that it would be pos- 
sible to amplify the returning echoes. 

It was felt that a depth recorder to be of 
the greatest use should embody the follow- 
ing features: it should be capable of giving 
continuous visual indications automatically, 
ie., it should be direct reading and as in- 
dependent as possible of the personality of 
the operator; it should be as rugged and 
free from adjustments as possible. In a 
word, it should be “seagoing,” and capable 
of being maintained by the ever-changing 
personnel of a ship. 


An experimental instrument embodying 
these features was then built and tried out 
aboard the U.S.S. Maryland in January, 
1925. This instrument is known as the 
“graphic acoustic sounder.” It is an instru- 
ment designed to use the standard Navy in- 
stallation of oscillator and microphones to 
give a continuous graphic record of the 
depth and at the same time provide a visual 
indication. It depends for its operation 
upon a measurement of the time that elapses 
between the arrival of a pulse of sound di- 
rect from the oscillator and of the same 
pulse as an echo from the bottom. It is 
assumed that for practical purposes the 
velocity of sound is constant and that the 
speed of the ship is slow in comparison to 
this velocity. The time lag of the echo 
may be computed as follows: if 


d=the distance from oscillator to micro- 
phone center in fathoms. 

h=the depth of water below oscillator 
microphone line in fathoms. 
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V =the velocity of sound in sea water in 
fathoms per second. 

t=the time lag of the echo over the di- 
rect sound in seconds. 
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rotating pointer; (c) a three-stage audio 
frequency amplifier and appropriate step- 
up transformer. The relation of these parts 
to the standard oscillator and microphones js 
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Then the distance the echo travels is 





: given by: 

2 i+ (5) 1 
y/*+(5 (1) 
i This distance less d is the difference be- 


tween the echo path and the direct path. 


Yoo 


Dividing (2) by the velocity V gives 
H the interval of time between the arrival of 
a single pulse of sound by a direct path and 
an echo path; ¢ then is given by: 


| ye @-] 0 


It is evident that for a given depth, sepa- 
ration of microphones and oscillator, and 
velocity of sound, the value of ¢t may be 
found. The graphic acoustic sounder is 
then merely a device for indicating or re- 
cording this time interval to an appropriate 
scale, 


DESCRIPTION AND OPERATION OF THE 
SOUNDER 
The sounder consists of the following 
parts: (a) a constant-speed, electrically gov- 
erned motor; (b) suitable gears to drive a 


eee 
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shown in Fig. 2. The operation of the 
sounder is as follows: the pointer, P, in 
Fig. 2 is driven at a constant speed by the 
motor. Once for each revolution of P and 
contact disc, C, the contact bar, B, is caused 
to pass between the contact brushes, F and 
F’, closing the relay circuit and then the 
oscillator circuit for a very short interval 
of time. A pulse of sound is thus emitted 
each revolution of the contact disc, C. This 
pulse of sound reaches the microphones by 
two routes, a direct one along the bottom 
of the ship and a reflected one from the 
ocean floor. Each of these is received by 
the microphones, amplified, stepped up 
through the transformer, and causes a short 
series of sparks to pass between the sharp 
pointer P, and the circular knife edge, S. The 
angular relation between the contact brushes, 
and F and F’ and the pointer, P, is so ad- 
justed by means of the tangent screws, E and 
E’, as to cause the first train of sparks to 
begin when the pointer, P, is at the zero po- 
sition on the scale. The second series of 
sparks, which is caused by the echo, will be- 
gin after an interval of time which is deter- 
mined by the depth. This interval is meas- 
ured from the beginning of the first series of 
sparks to the beginning of the second series. 
Since the pointer moves with constant angu- 
lar velocity it will have rotated through an 
angle 6 during this time given by: 
3 
9=—— (a) 
p 
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where 6 is in degrees and p is the time for 
one revolution of the pointer in seconds. 
Or substituting for ¢ from equation (3): 


d 2 
fr 4/ve(2)-4] 
pV 2 

From these conditions it is evident that 
the scale can be calibrated directly in depth 
for any given angular velocity. It is further 
evident from this equation that the scale 
will not be quite uniform for shallow depths 
but will rapidly become so as the depth in- 
creases. 

In the graphic acoustic sounder the 
pointer is arranged to rotate at three differ- 
ent speeds, once a second for depths below 
100 fathoms, once in 10 seconds for depths 
up to 1,000 fathoms, and once in 50 sec- 
onds for depths above 1,000 fathoms; p 
then has the values 1, 10, and 50. The re- 
lation between angle and depth for p=1, 
and V =800 fathoms per second, now simpli- 
fies to: 


9 d\? 
-—|: 4/ (=) -a| (6) 
20 2 
where h and d are expressed in fathoms 
and @ is in degrees. If d is small for a 
depth of 100 fathoms it is evident that 6 
will be 90°. 

To provide a continuous graphic record 
a paper chart is drawn by clockwork be- 
tween the knife edge, S, and the pointer, P. 
Each series of sparks perforates the moving 
paper and provides a permanent record of 
depth against time. 


Tue CoNsTANT-SPEED Motor GOVERNOR 


Since the device depends for its opera- 
tion on the pointer moving with constant 
angular velocity, an electrical governor has 
been provided which maintains the speed 
within narrow limits. Under normal fluc- 
tuations of the supply voltage the speed is 
maintained within 1 per cent of the cor- 
rect value and even with a drop of 50 per 
cent in the line voltage the speed does 
not drop more than 1% per cent. The op- 
eration of the governor is as follows: in 
Fig. 3 A is the armature and F the shunt 
field of a 110-volt D.C. motor. The con- 
tact, D, and the friction ring, B, are at- 
tached to the same support. D is arranged 
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so that it may vibrate between the contacts 
C and E. When the motor is not running, 
contacts C and D are held together by a 
light spring not shown in the figure. A re- 
sistance R, in series with the armature is 
shunted by contacts C and D. A resistance 
R, in series with the shunt field is shunted 
by contacts D and E. When the motor is 
started the governor balls are driven out 
radially by the centrifugal force, causing the 
friction disc, H, to approach the friction 
ring, B. If in proper adjustment the disc, 
H, will bear on the ring, B, with sufficient 
force to cause B to rotate slightly and sepa- 
rate the contacts C and D. This action in- 
cludes resistance R, in the armature circuit, 
which decreases the armature current and 
consequently the torque, and tends to de- 
crease the speed. Should the speed, however, 
further increase, the contact D is driven 
over until it closes with contact E. This ac- 
tion cuts out the resistance R, from the 
shunt field circuit, thus strengthening the 
field and further tending to slow the motor. 
When operating normally contact D vi- 
brates between C and E and maintains a 
uniform speed. An adjustment nut K is 
provided to regulate the speed at which the 
motor is to operate. A reed tachometer is 
provided as a ready check on the motor 
speed. The reeds are actuated by a small 
bar magnet fixed to the motor shaft. The 
center reed is tuned to exactly 30 vibrations 
per second, the right one I per cent above 
this value, and the left one 1 per cent below. 
By this arrangement it is possible to check 
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the speed at a glance prior to obtaining a 
sounding. 


PERFORMANCE OF THE GRAPHIC ACOUSTIC 
SOUNDER 

An exhaustive test of the experimental 

instrument was authorized by the Bureau 


of Engineering during the Australian cruise 
of the fleet in 1925. The instrument was 
installed aboard the U.S.S. Maryland dur- 
ing passage from Honolulu, T.H., to Syd- 
ney, Australia. The first graphic record 
taken upon leaving Sydney Harbor en route 
to Auckland, New Zealand, is reproduced in 
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Fig. 4. The nearest charted soundings have 
been inserted as circles. At 1200, 1215, and 
1345 the ship passed directly over charted 
depths at which times it is seen that the 

ent is good. At 1418, the depth hav- 
ing exceeded 100 fathoms, the pointer speed 
was changed from p=1 to p=10. Fig. 
5 shows a continuation of the record to this 
new scale. By 1630 the depth had reached 
1,000 fathoms, at which time the scale was 
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in the United States Naval Institute Pro- 
CEEDINGS for March, 1929, under the title 
of “Modern Fog Navigation,” Lieutenant 
Commander Offley gives in detail his ex- 
periences. 


THE INpDIcATING Acoustic SOUNDER 

As a result of the experimental data ob- 
tained from the graphic acoustic sounder, 
and the criticisms of naval personnel, an 
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again changed to p= 50. Records similar 
to these were obtained upon entering and 
leaving Auckland, New Zealand ; upon pass- 
ing over submerged peaks in the vicinity 
of Samoa; and upon entering and leaving 
Honolulu Harbor, T. H. 

_ At the conclusion of the Australian cruise 
In 1925, this instrument was transferred 
to the U.S.S. Eagle 35. Lieutenant Com- 
mander A. N. Offley, at that time captain 
of Eagle 35, continued the experimental 
work with this instrument. In an article 


indicating acoustic sounder was designed. 
It was felt that the graphic feature would 
find its greatest use for charting purposes, 
and that for purely navigational use an in- 
dicating instrument would suffice. An in- 
strument of this type was built aboard the 
U.S.S. Holland in December, 1926. It has 
been in constant use since then. 

In this instrument two speeds are pro- 
vided. The pointer can rotate clockwise 
once a second, or in the reverse direction 
once in ten seconds. This arrangement per- 
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mits depths up to 400 fathoms to be read point: a is an oscillogram of the current 
from one scale and up to 4,000 fathoms flowing through the oscillator when the cig. 

on the other. The shallow limit of both cuit is closed for a very short interval; } 
sounders is fixed by the minimum duration is a record of the direct sound from the og. 

cillator as received by the microphones, | 

o000000000000000000000000 should be noticed that the sound persists jn 
ee aes this type of oscillator for a considerable 

time. It is possible, however, by using the | 

; 
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directional property of the compensator, to 
oodoDDDDOb DODD DOGOODODDDOG eliminate some of the interference. With 
3 “7 Fee. a 540-cycle oscillator the shallow limit js 
a Current Shrovgh Oscillator. twenty fathoms, while with a 1,050-cycle | 
oscillator it is five fathoms. The shallow | 
limit is thus fixed by the damping of the | 
000000000000000000009004 oscillator. The maximum depth is limited } 
by the intensity of the oscillator signal, the } 
type of bottom, and the amplification used, | 
With a 540-cycle oscillator and three stages 
of amplification it is possible to obtain vis- | 
ual indications or graphic records as deep 
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Dy as 2500 fathoms. 
Lr ve/ Seve’ Case Gscilloler. In order to test these instruments over 
Fig. 6. an extended period of time and under ac- 


tual operating conditions at sea, four have 
of sound that can be produced by the par-_ been built by the Washington Navy Yard. 
ticular oscillator used. The least depth read- They are to be placed on various types of 
able is reached when the train of sparks naval vessels. The results of the tests 
due to the echo begins to overlap with that should definitely establish the practicability 
due to the direct sound. Fig. 6 illustrates this of these instruments. 
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The New York State Merchant 
Marine Academy 


By LIEUTENANT COMMANDER ARTHUR M. Tope, U.S.N.R. 


E future of the American merchant 
marine appears brighter than it has in 
many decades. Together with the in- 
creased activities of the American shipyards 
and the slow, but certain, revival of Ameri- 
can shipping in the ports of the world, comes 
the demand for competent and trained per- 
sonnel qualified to carry on the heritage of 
America on the seas. In this connection 
there was a special significance in the act 
of the legislature of the state of New York 
whereby, on July 1, 1929, there was created 
the New York State Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy. This institution is the successor of the 
New York State Nautical School established 
in 1913, which, in turn, was the successor of 
the New York Nautical School founded 
more than half a century ago. 

With a view to extending still further to 
American youth the field of useful employ- 
ment, efforts were made soon after the close 
of the Civil War and about the time when 
American shipping was at its zenith to es- 
tablish nautical schools, by means of which 
boys might be prepared for the important 
duties of the sailor and be given as much 
scholastic, in conjunction with nautical, edu- 
cation as would enable them to enter the 
American merchant marine under the most 
favorable auspices. 

Prominent members of the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Board of Marine Under- 
writers of the City of New York, as well as 
many citizens deeply concerned in the ship- 
ping interests of this port, had for a number 
of years sought for the establishment of 
such a school. For advice on the subject of 
organizing the school the committee applied 
to Admiral J. L. Worden, U. S. Navy, super- 
intendent of the Naval Academy at Annapo- 
lis. At his suggestion, Captain S. B. Luce, 
U. S. Navy, an officer who had made a spe- 
cial study of the subject of educating and 


training seamen in this and foreign coun- 
tries and who from his high professional 
attainments was particularly fitted for the 
work, was requested by the committee to ad- 
vise and consult with them. 

As a result of researches into the history 
and experience of similar schools and care- 
ful discussion of various phases by the com- 
mittee, it was decided that the proper place 
for a nautical school was on board ship. The 
Board of Education of the city of New York 
was authorized by the act of the legislature 
to apply to the United States government for 
the use of a vessel for this purpose. To ex- 
tend aid and encouragement to an under- 
taking of such great national importance, 
Congress in an act approved June 2, 1874, 
authorized the use of certain of our national 


vessels for this purpose: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy, 
to promote nautical education is hereby author- 
ized and empowered to furnish, upon the appli- 
cation of a governor of a state, a suitable vessel 
of the Navy, with all her apparel, charts, books, 
and instruments of navigation, provided the same 
can be spared without detriment to the naval 
service, to be used for the benefit of any nautical 
school, or school or college having a nautical 
branch, established at each or any of the ports of 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
San Francisco, upon the condition that there shall 
be maintained at such ports a school or a branch 
of a school for the instruction of youths in navi- 
gation, seamanship, marine engineering, and all 
matters pertaining to the proper construction, 
equipment, and sailing of vessels, or any particu- 
lar branch thereof, and the President of the United 
States is hereby authorized when, in his opinion, 
the same can be done without detriment to the 
public service, to detail proper officers of the Navy 
as superintendent of, or instructors in, such 
schools; provided that if any such vessels shall 
be discontinued, or the good of the naval service 
shall require, such vessels shall immediately be 
restored to the Secretary of the Navy, and the offi- 
cers so detailed recalled ; and provided further, that 
no person shall be sentenced to, or received at such 
schools as a punishment or commutation of pun- 
ishment for crime. 
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Under this act, on an application made 
by John A. Dix, governor of the state of 
New York, for a suitable vessel for the port 
of New York to be used for a nautical school, 
the Navy Department kindly extended to the 
commission the use of the U.S.S. St. Mary’s, 
and detailed Commander Robert L. Phyth- 
ian, U. S. Navy, as superintendent. Lieuten- 
ant Commander George H. Wadleigh, U. S. 
Navy, was detailed as executive officer, 
Lieutenant George W. De Long, U. S. Navy, 
and Lieutenant William H. Jaques, U. S. 
Navy, as instructors, and Daniel C. Burleigh, 
A.P.A., surgeon and instructor. The office 
of Mr. David Wetmore (chairman of the 
Executive Committee on Nautical Schools of 
the Board of Education) was opened at 146 
Grand Street, New York City. 

The full-rigged sloop of war St. Mary’s, 
named for the first colonial settlement in 
Maryland, had a length of 149 feet 3 inches; 
beam 37 feet 4 inches; hold 16 feet 6 inches ; 
tonnage 766; original battery twenty guns. 
Commissioned in 1844, she had cruised with 
the Home Squadron (Gulf of Mexico), and 
had seen active service in the Mexican War, 
taking part in the capture of Tampico on 
November 14, 1846, later bringing to the 
United States trophies captured from the 
Mexicans. From 1848 to 1873 the St. Mary’s 
was attached to the Pacific and Asiatic 
Squadrons, On September 27, 1860, her sail- 
ors and marines codperated with the forces 
aboard the H.B.M.S. Clio, in quelling insur- 
rections at Panama. The city of Panama 
was turned over to this force by the governor 
of Panama for their joint occupancy. On 
June 3, 1873, upon arriving at Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, from San Francisco, the vessel was 
put out of commision, and laid up in ordi- 
nary. 

With the exception of her guns, the com- 
missioners of the New York Nautical School 
received the St. Mary’s from the Navy De- 
partment with substantially the same fittings 
as pertained to her when she was in active 
naval service. It was no small task under- 
taken by Commander Robert L. Phythian, 
U. S. Navy, when he assumed command of 
the St. Mary’s as the training ship for the 
Nautical School. The position required the 
exercise of rare qualities. To the academic 
knowledge of the school teacher had to be 
added the firmness of the disciplinarian. For 
a number of years the summer cruises of the 
vessel, extending from May to October, were 
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made in Long Island Sound, and in after 
years the cruises were extended to Eur 

The niche occupied by the St. Mary’s in 
the annals of nautical education is as secure 
as that of the U.S.S. Constellation and other 
famous ships attached to the United States 
Naval Academy upon whose decks were 
trained great naval heroes of America. Gone 
forever are those scenes which are indelibly 
impressed upon the memories of the mep 
who served on these ships; scenes with 
masses of sun-kissed canvas swelling gold- 
enly in rustling, piled pyramids of power, of 
green water under a graceful bow, the harp- 
ing and straining of taut rigging, the fretful 
drum-drum of idle reef points; of cyclo- 
ramas, in which appear great banks of cumu- 
lus clouds overhead reflecting in their own 
radiance the whiteness of the sails towering 
every mast and spar. 

The St. Mary's did duty as a training ship 
until 1908 when she was condemned for fur- 
ther service and sold to a junk firm in Bos- 
ton who stripped her of all valuable appur- 
tenances. Then passing the way of so many 
other famous American windjammers, she 
was towed to her final resting place, there 
permitted to rot awhile, a relic of her by-gone 
glories, and burned on the Isle of Pines, a 
victim to commercialism. Thus do we, in 
America, the richest country in the world, 
dispose of our historical relics. The U.SS. 
Constitution has been doomed to ignominious 
junking numerous times, always being saved 
at the last moment by popular subscription. 
English ports are filled with their grand old 
ships—from the three-tier square-riggers of 
Armada days to veterans of Trafalgar. 

And yet, while the St. Mary’s has been but 
a mass of charred timbers and scattered ashes 
these twenty years, while the wharves at 
which she touched have crumbled and rotted 
with decay, while the harbors she entered 
and which proudly welcomed her as home 
have been filling with silt and eel grass, the 
ship continues to live on in the hearts and in 
the tender memories of the men who worked 
and lived on board of her, who loved her 
while they cursed her with an enduring de- 
votion that the bitterness of travail could 
never wholly quench. The angry Atlantic 
waves which the St. Mary's, the Constitution, 
the Constellation, and other ships of their 
days, propelled by their fairy-like fabrics, 
proudly conquered, or when the odds against 
them were too strong, to which they surren- 
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dered like weary Amazons overborne by the 
fret and battle of unceasing hostility, these 
same Atlantic waves are today viewed but 
indifferently from the fuselage of a hurling 
airplane which traverses more distance in an 
hour than these ships often logged in a day. 

After the passing of the St. Mary’s, a 
more modern gunboat was secured. This 
was the composite steel and wood barken- 
tine Newport, which is at present doing duty 
as the New York Merchant Marine training 
ship. The U.S.S. Newport is a vessel of 
1,010 tons, and has been better adapted for a 
school ship than its predecessor because her 
combined sail and steam power has permitted 
additional instruction in marine engineering 
and electricity. This feature has been most 
important. The age of the full-rigged ship 
laboring under royals and stuns’ls has 
passed. The day of the Flying Cloud and 
the Dreadnaught type of ship is over. There 
is no more locking the topsail halyards, 
no more sending sailors aloft in freezing 
weather to feed the gilded horse at the main 
truck with a wisp of hay, no more routing 
men out at the three-o’clock-in-the-morning 
bell to send spars up and keeping them work- 
ing until eight o’clock at night sending spars 
down. In those bygone days of seafarers 
only too often did the men become disgusted 
and were often forced over the side and 
ashore without pay to be logged as deserters. 

The New York Nautical School continued 
under the direction of the New York City 
Board of Education from 1874 to 1913. In 
the latter year the city of New York defi- 
nitely decided to abolish the institution, but 
through the efforts of a strong alumni asso- 
ciation and many friends of the school, Gov- 
ernor Sulzer on May 2, 1913, signed the Mc- 
Kee Bill, providing $100,000 per year for 
the maintenance and government of a state 
nautical school, characterizing it as one of 
the most important legislative enactments of 
a decade. And now, on July 1, 1929, the 
third and culminating step in the history of 
these institutions has taken place with the 
formal opening of the New York State Mer- 
chant Marine Academy. 

It is the firm intention of those interested 
to develop the New York State Merchant 
Marine Academy along advanced lines not 
contemplated at present by any similar in- 
stitution in the United States. The maritime 
interests in the port of New York, the New 
York State Department of Education, and 


the Alumni Association of the New York 
Nautical School, are equally determined to 
advance the aims and ideals of the New 
York State Merchant Marine Academy and 
to lend their every support to the expansion 
of the institution in its important work. 

The arguments in favor of a training ship 
for developing worth-while seamen and effi- 
cient officers are many. The day is past 
when a young man can learn the sea pro- 
fession properly by shipping on board a mer- 
chant vessel in any subordinate capacity he is 
able to secure. Without a foundation of sea- 
manship to start with, he remains handi- 
capped for years, simply because the condi- 
tions under which past generations of sea- 
men learned their craft are no longer avail- 
able. Since sailing ships went out of vogue 
the young man with an itch for sea life has 
little means of acquiring the rudiments of 
seamanship before taking up work on board 
a merchant vessel. Conditions on our mod- 
ern ships being what they are, the green 
hand often knows little beyond the details of 
the particular job he is given to perform; he 
is frequently as ignorant of the fundamentals 
of working a ship as any artisan ashore. In 
an emergency he is likely to prove as help- 
less as a passenger. Intelligence and train- 
ing are the twin essentials of success at sea, 
and if the young man has the former the 
New York State Merchant Marine Academy 
can supply the latter. In the Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy provision is wisely made for 
the young man who desires to follow the sea 
either as a deck officer or as an engineer 
officer. It is possible for him to obtain a 
well-rounded nautical education in a system- 
atic and intelligent manner, under good ship- 
board conditions and under instructors who 
are men of the highest standing in the United 
States Navy and the American merchant 
service. Among the officers who have com- 
manded the New York training ships have 
been Captain H. M. Dombaugh, U. S. Navy, 
Commander G. C. Hanus, U. S. Navy, Lieu- 
tenant Commander L. H. Everhart, U. S. 
Navy, Lieutenant Commander J. S. Baylis, 
U. S. Coast Guard, Captain E. V. W. Keen, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, and Lieutenant Com- 
mander Thos. W. Sheridan, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve. The present superintendent of the 
New York State Merchant Marine Academy 
and commanding officer of the training ship 
Newport is Captain J. H. Tomb, U. S. Navy 
(Retired). 
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At this time there are two major problems 
confronting the New York State Merchant 
Marine Academy: a new training ship is 
urgently required to supplant the present 
Newport, while of equal importance is the 
necessity of securing a suitable shore base 
for the Merchant Marine Academy. The 
Newport, not originally built for the work 
it has so successfully been engaged in for 
the past twenty years, must soon be re- 
placed by a vessel constructed and powered 
along lines of modern marine architecture 
and engineering. A request has been made 
by Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt to the 
Navy Department for the construction of a 
training ship on board which the cadets 
may receive instruction in the use, operation, 
and maintenance of equipment and machin- 
ery modern in every respect. Such a vessel, 
it is expected, would follow the general lines, 
size, and displacement of the U.S.S. Cum- 
berland, which has a length of 176 feet 5 
inches on water line, breadth 45 feet 8 inches, 
draft 16 feet 5 inches, and is of 1,800 
tons displacement. This new training ship 
should preferably be a bark-rigged vessel 
with double topsails and double topgallant 
sails. It should be powered by twin-screw 
Diesel-electric engines, while the auxiliary 
machinery should be well diversified, typical 
merchant marine apparatus, receiving steam 
from oil-burning Scotch and water-tube boil- 
ers. A well-equipped machine shop and elec- 
trical work shop are essential. Gyro-compass, 
radio direction finder, telemotor steering 
gear, electric depth finder, and other modern 
machinery and equipment found on the ships 
of the new American merchant marine, 
must be included. One cargo hatch should 
be provided with portable cargo booms and 
deck winches. This type of vessel should 
provide accommodations for two hundred 
cadets, together with quarters for officers 
and necessary crew. It is confidently ex- 
pected that the Navy Department, which has 
always shown the keenest interest and has 
always assisted the Nautical School, will 
view favorably the request of Governor 
Roosevelt and that without undue loss of 
time a modern training ship following the 
lines described above will be attached to the 
Merchant Marine Academy of the state of 
New York. 

A controversial question debated by hun- 
dreds of school-ship graduates and many 
shipowners and operators concerns the type 
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of vessel most suitable for a training ship, 
Many ask: “Why sails on a modern trainj 
ship; why not a cargo-carrying vessel which 
will earn its keep?” It is obvious that a shj 
to accommodate two hundred cadets plus offi- 
cers and crew, must have suitable quarters 
for its complement. Should this be attempted 
on a cargo carrier, the vessel would of ne. 
cessity be of unduly large size. Not only 
is this idea impractical from a commercial 
viewpoint, but also from the educational 
viewpoint of those persons who have had 
intimate contact with nautical training and 
its institutions. It-is true that the navies of 
the world no longer train their midshipmen 
on vessels propelled by canvas, but it is alsoa 
fact that the maritime nations supporting 
merchant marine school ships employ vessels 
using sails plus modern propulsion machin- 
ery. And why? The necessity for keeping 
merchant marine training ships at sea during 
a cruise for practical experience in seaman- 
ship, navigation, and engineering (plus scho- 
lastic studies), makes the question of speed 
secondary and of economy primary. By the 
use of sail as auxiliary power there is gained 
not only greater economy in fuel and allied 
expenses, but the daily sail drills provide 
excellent and absolutely necessary physical 
training to the cadet personnel. These cadets, 
between the years of seventeen and twenty, 
are at an age when their proper physical 
development is of extreme importance, a 
feature impossible of attainment on a cargo- 
carrying, mechanically propelled vessel. The 
scrambling over the rigging, the work aloft, 
the romance of a sailing ship smacks not 
only of a heritage of the sea, which is per- 
meated deeply into these youths, but the 
self-reliance and alertness it develops, the 
more intricate problems in navigation which 
result, the more expert seamanship which is 
required, makes sail power as an auxiliary 
adjunct the logical choice for a training ship. 
The second important problem concerning 
the Merchant Marine Academy is the neces- 
sity for a permanent base and adequate pro- 
vision for the conduct of the regular scholas- 
tic and academic work while the ship is in 
port. At the present time this is limited to 
the classroom schooner Guilford D. Pendle- 
ton, which is moored alongside the school- 
ship Newport at Bedloe’s Island, New York 
City. For over half a century the New 
York schoolship has literally been kicked 
about from pillar to post; it has been shifted 
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from dock to dock, and from one recreation 
pier to another, occupying space by the 
courtesy of the Army, the Navy, or the 
city authorities, and without expense to the 
state. Several locations for a permanent 
base have been considered where this am- 
phibian school may keep itself associated 
with the state supporting it. More specifi- 
cally, what is desired is a land area of forty 
or fifty acres, fronting on water with a depth 
of eighteen feet at low water. This tract 
so situated should be close to New York 
and in Long Island Sound. The most prom- 
ising site in the immediate vicinity of New 
York City, combining the other features so 
essential to the welfare of the Merchant 
Marine Academy, is a portion of the Fort 
Schuyler reservation. This is, of course, con- 
trolled by the Army, but it is hoped that that 
branch of our national defense will view fa- 
yvorably allocating a portion of the Fort 
Schuyler reservation to the new academy in 
accordance with a request recently made by 
Governor Roosevelt. This location, besides 
offering proper dormitory, class-room, gym- 
nasium and other athletic facilities, com- 
bines other features essential to the success- 
ful conduct of the Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy, which are: (1) quick communication to 
New York piers to enable cadets to visit ships 
for practical instruction in stowing or dis- 
charging all types of cargo (heavy, fragile, 
mixed, steel, case goods, oil, grain, coal, etc. ) 
both from the viewpoint of safety and secur- 
ity of cargo, and safety and stability of ship; 
also for practical instruction in ship repair 
yards, manufacturing plants, and the study 
of all types of modern machinery on board 
ships; (2) practicability of taking the train- 
ing ship into the Sound by the cadets for 
short periods to gain experience in handling 
the ship, in docking and undocking, in man- 
overboard drill, and in navigating in shoal 
waters along shore; (3) advantage of en- 
abling the cadets to obtain frequent small- 
boat exercise under oars and sails to become 
expert in handling such craft. The Fort 
Schuyler site would also enable the construc- 
tion of a necessary ship and boat basin with- 
out initial dredging and without continued 
dredging operations to maintain a deep-water 
approach. 

We are standing upon the threshold of a 
greatly intensified era of activity in Ameri- 
can shipping. The nation as a whole is rapidly 
assuming that greatly desired attitude which 


has been aptly termed “ship-mindedness.” 
Once more we are looking toward the sea 
as a means of expanding our trade and com- 
merce. Fifty years ago, and even twenty- 
five years ago, if a young man wanted to 
satisfy his longing for a seafaring life it was 
necessary—except in a few cases where ap- 
prentices were available—to offer his services 
as a cabin boy or ordinary seaman and take 
his place in the forecastle. Under the rough 
and ready conditions of earlier days he ob- 
tained a knowledge of navigation as best he 
could and his nautical education depended 
upon the instruction he might receive from 
the officer under whom he served. The 
square-rigged sailing vessel, the school in 
which many of our best seamen were trained 
in the past, has disappeared, and if the race 
of virile seamen whose skill and courage have 
done so much for the prosperity of the coun- 
try is to be perpetuated, it can only be done 
at the present time by the auxiliary training 
ship. 

Every educational institution stamps its 
graduates with the impress of its own indi- 
viduality. A West Pointer, or an Annapolis 
graduate, can be picked from any group of 
men because these academies represent a cer- 
tain type of training. In like manner the 
New York State Merchant Marine Academy 
gives a similar training, not to be found in 
any other educational institution in the state. 
The willingness of the graduates of the 
Nautical School to engage in hazardous un- 
dertakings is indicative of the idealism em- 
phasized in their training. 

The science of navigation is almost as old 
as mankind itself. From earliest times men 
have gone down to the sea in ships. Navi- 
gation, like industry and commerce, has made 
tremendous strides within the past quarter 
of acentury. It is a profession not only re- 
quiring a varied knowledge but it also places 
on the shoulders of its officers a responsi- 
bility over lives and property that is seldom 
equalled in any other walk in life. This 
means that the men who command and officer 
American ships must be properly trained in 
the growing science of navigation and en- 
gineering which is every year becoming more 
exacting. The New York State Merchant 
Marine Academy will keep pace with these 
demands, in like manner as the United States 
Naval Academy keeps pace with the advance- 
ments in naval construction, gunnery, etc., 
and will train American youth, who, as rep- 
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resentative citizens, will find their way to 
every port in the world. They, together with 
the graduates of Annapolis, are the unofficial 
ambassadors of the United States and it is 
from them that the people in the far coun- 
tries of the earth secure their impressions 
of America. 

All properly directed efforts to re-create 
the American merchant marine and to restore 
it to the high plane it held so long presup- 
pose the existence of sources for the training 
of modern officers needed. Our preéminence 
in the days of sail was the product of meth- 
ods wasteful sometimes, and always rough, 
but methods best suited to the environ- 
ment. Since the substitution of motive 
power for canvas, other conditions have en- 
tered and it is now agreed that those con- 
ditions are most usefully satisfied by pre- 
liminary education on board seagoing train- 
ing ships. The need for such training as the 
New York State Merchant Marine Academy 
offers is widely recognized, especially by the 
officers of our merchant vessels who have to 
contend with some of the misfits who turn 
to the sea for a livelihood when every other 
chance ashore has gone, 

During the fifty-five years since the estab- 
lishing of the New York Nautical School, 
now the New York State Merchant Marine 
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Academy, nearly four thousand young men 
have been enrolled and trained for a seq 
career, and of this number more than fifteen 
hundred have graduated with credit. Many 
of the graduates served in the Spanish- 
American War, and during the World War 
over 300 saw service with the United States 
Navy and in the United States Naval Re. 
serve Force, while other hundreds served in 
the merchant marine. Numerous graduates 
of the St. Mary’s, and of the Newport, are 
also graduates of the United States Naval 
Academy and of the United States Coast 
Guard Academy and are at present in these 
great branches of our national defense. 
The Empire State has the responsibility 
for the training of young men who are des- 
tined to become the leaders in all vocations, 
both professional and nonprofessional. It 
is almost a truism that progress in all fields 
depends on leaders backed by training. It is 
particularly fitting that the great state of 
New York should provide in the New York 
State Merchant Marine Academy a means 
for the training of future executives, oper- 
ators, and officers for American shipping be- 
cause of the fact that the commerce of the 
United States, in a large measure, flows 
through the port of New York, now acknowl 
edged to be the greatest port in the world. 
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The Construction avd Repair Department 
of a Battleship 


By LrEUTENANT COMMANDER Davis De Trevitiz, U. S. Navy 


F ALL the departments into which 
é) the organization of a battleship falls, 

the Construction and Repair Depart- 
ment is unique. It might be taken as a 
matter of course that it is a workable 
organization on a par with the other de- 
partments, and is as standardized as the 
others. In practice as found on different 
ships, such is far from the case, and it is 
interesting to investigate this condition and 
see how it operates. 


THE EvoLuTION OF THE DEPARTMENT 


The Construction and Repair Department 
dates from only about eighteen years ago 
and is therefore the newest of all except 
Communications, which in fact is so new 
that its legs will hardly bear its weight. In 
the memory of practically every head of 
department afloat, the job of keeping the 
ship clean and free from corrosion was at- 
tended to by the second in command of the 
ship, who was called the first lieutenant. 
As ships grew larger, requiring bigger com- 
plements, and as paper work began to evi- 
dence the enormous proportions it would 
eventually reach, it was recognized that the 
second in command was loaded down with 
more than he could efficiently handle. The 
solution to this problem was to create the 
title of executive officer for the second in 
command, and to fill the job of first lieu- 
tenant with a lieutenant commander next in 
rank on the ship to the executive, who could 
relieve that officer of the inspection of 
double bottoms, the issuing of paint, the 
chipping of chain, and such details, while 
the executive could find more leisure to 
handle personnel in all its ramifications and 
act as coordinator for the various depart- 
ments. That he was thought to have more 
time under this arrangement is shown by 
the fact that he was made chief fire-control 
officer, and many of us can remember him 


sitting on top of the conning tower (there 
was no fire-control tower then) wearing a 
JA phone, and hoping the battle would take 
place in calm weather not too hot. 

About this time (1912) the general store- 
keeping (GSK) system was put into effect. 
Naval stores and equipage were put down 
in minute detail in Paymaster Hicks’ book 
(Standard Stock Catalog); bureau cogni- 
zance became of vast importance afloat; 
custody receipts infected us to such an ex- 
tent that turret officers must needs sign for 
the 12-inch guns for which they were 
responsible; accountability for materials 
reached an awful pitch. Tools were Title 
B, and a shipfitter who hit his finger and let 
both hammer and chisel go overboard no 
sooner had the injured digit bound up than 
he was made the subject of a grilling hardly 
less searching than the Spanish Inquisition 
at its best, or worst. Torpedoes then were 
Bliss Leavitts. The starting mechanism was 
put in motion by a knife cutting off the top 
of a little copper nipple about the size and 
shape of a capsule for quinine. That little 
capsule was Title B and every time a tor- 
pedo was fired, at least one survey had to 
be held to account for one little capsule. 
The loss of the entire torpedo (about $6,000 
then) called for no more paper work than 
the cutting of one starting nipple. In those 
days the Construction and Repair Depart- 
ment took on the complexion it now wears, 
and with the head of it senior to all other 
heads of departments, it was far more of a 
department than it has ever been since. It 
was a power in itself by virtue of the rank 
of its head and by reason of the fact that 
gunnery was in its infancy and engineering 
had nothing outside the B and C subdivi- 
sions of the ship. 

When the 1913 Navy Regulations ap- 
peared, the organization of the Construction 
and Repair Department and the duties of 
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the first lieutenant were given a few pages, 
much as they are today except for the rank 
of the first lieutenant. A comparison of 
these paragraphs with those laying down 
the duties of the executive will show a 
striking similarity. Nine-tenths of the 
duties of the first lieutenant are also pre- 
scribed for the executive. The account- 
ability of Construction and Repair material 
is the only personal and inalienable right of 
the first lieutenant. It alone is not shared 
with the executive. This means that no 
matter how clearly the regulations may de- 
fine the Construction and Repair Depart- 
ment, its head must never forget that he is 
in fact the assistant to the executive for 
material. This was indeed the original con- 
ception of the job, and nothing that has 
been written or imagined about it since has 
changed it in its basic operation. 


WHAT THE BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION 
AND REPAIR WOULD LIKE 


The Bureau of Construction and Repair 
occasionally has other ideas for its own pet 
department. It has a large manual full of 
paint formulas, chain dimensions, boat out- 
fits, and technical data by the thousands. 
It prescribes tests, routines, records, and 
dozens of things; and it would like to feel 
that its mandates are more honored in the 
observance than in the breach. But in many 
cases it elicits only the comment, “What of 
it?” If the immediate superior in command 
does not like vermillion paint, the insides of 
the motor-boat ventilators simply will not 
be painted vermillion, so the Construction 
and Repair Manual might just as well not 
prescribe it. If the senior surgeon believes 
pea green more soothing to the eyes of his 
patients, and the captain backs him up, the 
sick bay will be painted that color, let the 
manual say what it will. And the same is 
true in many cases. The Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair reserves to itself the 
right to design a great many things for use 
aboard ship, but it has no personnel aboard 
ship to follow things up. If a thing it de- 
sires does not meet with favor, or causes 
inconvenience, or is not wanted, much 
trouble will be met in securing its adoption. 
The duly authorized representative of that 
bureau is the first lieutenant, who is a line 
officer with a department large in money 
but small in men, He can carry out the 
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bureau’s wishes only to the extent that he 
can secure the codperation of the other de 
partments in a large majority of cases. The 
pneumercators were designed to show at a 
glance the amount of fuel oil in the ship, 
Construction and Repair was eager to haye 
this information, and having secured the 
cognizance of these instruments, spent 
thousands of dollars installing them. They 
pierced dozens of important bulkheads to 
run the little lines of tubing. And once 
they were bought and paid for, who was 
there to insist on their use? The oil king 
gets his data with a steel tape, and so far 
as the pneumercators are concerned, he is 
not interested enough to wipe the dust off 
them. Another case in point is the expen- 
sive humidity control installed on our heat- 
ing system. How many ships use them? 
When the captain asks “Who looks after 
this?” the first lieutenant and the engineer 
look at each other with accusing glances, 
but neither dares speak. There are many 
such stepchildren aboard a battleship. Con- 
struction and Repair would seriously like 
to have its part of the ship administered 
along its own lines, but until it places some 
of its own designers afloat as members of 
the ships’ complements it will have trouble 
achieving its wishes. 


THE First LIEUTENANT 


We have seen how the Construction and 
Repair Department was born amid the 
thunder and lightning of the GSK system, 
and how its head, the first lieutenant, like 


' Caesar, was all powerful. He was, as they 


say, the “big noise.” Before many years, 
about two in fact, his importance had 
waned. From the senior head of depart- 
ment he was dropped to the junior. The 
navigator’s billet was soon found to be far 
more desirable with its gentlemanly leisure 
in port and its pleasantly interesting work 
at sea. The Bureau of Ordnance about that 
time had expanded its personnel to the ex- 
tent that it was able to place a fairly senior 
officer in the gunnery billet. The engineer 
officer was always fairly high up. The big 
noise became a little squeak, and there were 
times to come when he was hardly a 
whisper. Nowadays the authority of the 
first lieutenant borders on the mythical. He 
may speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels but verily it is as sounding brass or 
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a tinkling cymbal unless behind his words 
is the charity of the captain’s nod. 


Tue First LIEUTENANT AND THE CAPTAIN 


The biggest single factor in the life of the 
first lieutenant is the personality of the cap- 
tain. Only the navigator shares his grief 
in this respect. No battleship captains 
now at sea have ever been engineer officers 
of electric-drive installations, and only a 
few have first-hand knowledge of burning 
oil. None of our present captains has been 
through the mill in the gunnery game as it 
is played today. All of them, however, have 
had the first lieutenant’s job and he is their 
meat. Whenever these two departments 
make it too hot for the “old man,” he can 
always send for the first lieutenant and tell 
him to cover up that red lead. No need for 
the answer to be, “But, Captain, that red 
lead was put on only this morning, and the 
Construction and Repair Manual says it 
should stand at least twenty-four hours.” 
You may quote from every book including 
the Bible, but if the “old man” has made up 
his mind to have it covered up, you will end 
by covering it up. The first lieutenant’s 
first thought should be, not how to get his 
work done as he thinks it should be done, 
but how to saddle the captain’s hobbies so 
he can ride them to his heart’s content. You 
may take it as an axiom that every captain 
has several hobbies along the lines of taking 
care of a ship, and once those are provided 
for, you will have so much more time to 
spend on your own pet schemes. If you 
have stolen a half hour to go down to A-128 
and help the boatswain decide how to stow 
those 18-inch blocks he stole from the yard 
last year, and the captain’s orderly finds you 
after five minutes as he surely does, being 
no less than a bloodhound where you are 
concerned, you may take it for granted that 
you would not have to go up five decks and 
aft four hundred feet if you hadn’t neg- 
lected one of the “old man’s” hobbies. Prac- 
tically every captain will let the chief engi- 
neer deliver the turns and never think of 
telling him where to put his back pressure. 
He will also let the gunnery officer open 
fire without telling him he ought to put on 
a larger hot-gun correction. But very few 
captains are content to tell the first lieu- 
tenant to keep the ship clean and let it go 


at that. Most of them will hark back to 


the halcyon days when they had the job and 


will suggest methods they used with success. 
And you know what a suggestion from the 
captain amounts to. If these come at you 
too hot and heavy, don’t let it worry you. 
It’s his ship, and you’re only working in it. 

If the captain does annoy the first lieu- 
tenant at times, nevertheless he is the best 
assistant the first lieutenant has. No ship 
is so easy to keep clean as one in which the 
captain makes frequent inspections. In the 
height of training for short-range battle 
practice, you may rub a division officer’s 
nose in a dirty corner in his part of the 
ship, and although he has looked in that 
direction, he hasn’t seen it nor has he heard 
a word you said. Where you saw dirt he 
saw an “E.” But if that dirty corner is 
mentioned in despatches after Saturday 
morning’s battle, hits or no hits it gets 
cleaned up. Division officers can frequently 
present alibis which are half convincing to 
the first lieutenant, but which earn no 
clemency when the captain comes around. 
When the captain announces that he would 
like to look at certain compartments your 
worries in that direction will soon be over, 
for if they aren’t ready then, they will be 
shortly after he has seen them. So, while 
every one on the ship is supposed to help 
the first lieutenant do his job, no one is 
such a help as the captain. 


THE First LIEUTENANT AND THE 
EXECUTIVE 


Between the captain and the rest of the 
ship stands the executive officer. Or rather 
sits, for that individual is so buried in paper 
work these days that a large part of his 
time is spent at a desk. The turnover in 
personnel in a battleship is astounding. Re- 
ceipts of drafts, expirations of enlistments, 
transfers to Naval Reserve, changes of rat- 
ings, and such events occur frequently and 
the papers involved in such cases require 
from four to thirty signatures. Maybe the 
captain signs or maybe he can “pass the 
buck” to the executive, but the latter has 
to initial in one case and sign in the other, 
and there’s little difference. To this volume 
of papers we must add the special requests 
and hundreds of other things that come up 
daily in a crew of over a thousand. When 
a certain admiral hoisted his flag as com- 
mander in chief, Battle Fleet, after a tour 
as commander, Battleship Divisions, he 
called a conference of captains and heads of 
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departments. Among other things he said 
he was going to chase the executives out of 
their swivel chairs and send them up on 
deck to take a hand in overseeing the ship. 
That was two years ago and they are still 
at their desks for the greater part of the 
day, and some of the night, if the navigator 
misses the hole and the ship has to shift 
anchorage. This busy man is the first lieu- 
tenant’s first aid in time of trouble. He is 
the one to go to when you don’t see how in 
the world a thing is to be done. What with 
stores coming on board Thursday, and the 
turrets having to be painted, and those 
blankety-blank aviators wanting to catapult, 
and a barge of Diesel oil coming alongside 
on Friday morning and gasoline Friday 
afternoon and an official smoker Friday 
night, how are you going to get ready for 
admiral’s inspection by Saturday morning, 
when it’s already Wednesday night? These 
executives nowadays answer a question like 
that without stopping the pen or taking their 
noses out of the papers. And the answer 
is always what you need to clear the atmos- 
phere, so that Saturday morning finds the 
chief of staff quite affable, and the admiral 
ready to call it a day before he’s reached 
the second deck. When certain orders come 
through from the cabin and you are rebel- 
ling inwardly at the unreasonableness of 
things and you are saying to yourself that 
you will never make another cruise on one 
of these pig-iron battle wagons, where a 
man can’t call his soul his own, the execu- 
tive will generally find a way of showing 
you the necessity for those orders and you 
gradually realize that had you been running 
the show you would have done the same 
thing only more so. I don’t mean he feels 
that way himself. He may have exactly 
your point of view, and sympathize with 
you deeply. But his job is to carry out the 
captain’s doctrine and being a good execu- 
tive he has learned to do that very thing 
and make you like it. He’s a big help to 
you in lots of ways. When your handful 
of artificers has been depleted to the point 
where the plumbing is getting ahead of you, 
he will generally make the gunnery officer 
jar loose from a couple of strikers for you. 
Lean on him. Keep him informed of 
what’s going on under the cognizance of 
the Bureau of Construction and Repair. The 
regulations hang most of your job on him, 
but since he’s too busy to get around to it 
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personally he can back you up best when 
you keep him up to the minute with the 
news. 


Tue First LIEUTENANT AND THE 
GUNNERY OFFICER 


Now we’re about to touch on the real 
mission of the ship—the business of d 
ping salvoes on a target at the earliest mo- 
ment. The gunnery officer is the gentleman 
charged with the preparation of the battery 
for battle and is therefore the boss of all the 
drills pertaining thereto. There is only one 
deck force. The same men shoot the guns 
and clean the ship. Since shooting is the 
prime requisite the gunnery officer gets first 
call on the time available for working these 
men. Indeed, on days when they have flight 
quarters at sun-up, battle stations all day, 
and Condition Two at night, you wonder if 
he hasn’t first and last call. Your relations 
with him must be most friendly, for the 
best results are accomplished by the closest 
cooperation between your department and 
his. You will soon see that this state is 
achieved when you let him have all he asks 
for and content yourself with what is left. 
In other words you put yourself psychologi- 
cally in resonance with the situation. You 
know he will get it anyway, and it’s diplo- 
macy to yield gracefully. In return he will 
occasionally dismiss his lower handling- 
room crews early while the pointers are 
check-sighting so they can come on the top- 
side instead of lying around the third deck 
dirtying up the paintwork. There won't be 
any petty officers or division officers with 
them because they’re still in the turret. So 
you'll have to put them to work yourself, 
but something will be accomplished ; whereas 
had your relations been less cordial the 
whole division might have been kept in con- 
finement until eleven-thirty. And sometimes 
at quarters, when he has the division offi- 
cers lined up, he will let you harangue them 
before they return to their parades. What 
you have to say is vitally important. It con- 
cerns hatch coamings and angle irons that 
have to be scrubbed before Saturday. Be- 
fore he has given you a whack at them 
he has filled them so full of what he 
wants covered at drill that morning, that 
your speech spills over and is lost be- 
fore they get half-way back to their divi- 
sions; and the boots who do the scrubbing 
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don’t get the news until afternoon rolls 
around and you tell them yourself. But 
even so, he’s got you in mind and later on 
in the year when most of the practices have 
been fired you’ll find him ready to turn over 
the men to you for whole days at a time. 
Short-range battle is the worst period of 
all. Not only is he working all the deck 
force, but you'll notice that most of the job 
orders you’ve issued for your three little 
gangs are for gadgets for use in the Gun- 
nery Department. He has sent a scout over 
to the Maine to investigate the improved 5- 
inch loading tray they have developed over 
there. The report is to the effect that the 
tray has chopped off a half second from the 
loading time for a string of four. Result: 
shipfitters drop everything and make twelve 
loading trays as per sketch, required by 
Wednesday night. Your carpenter’s gang 
is making funny little plotting boards to be 
used at this practice and thrown overboard 
soon thereafter. Your painters are mixing 
up the queer shades of pink, orange, and 
brown the broadside battery hopes to find 
traces of on the screens when the shooting 
is over. In the meantime the holes in bulk- 
heads throughout the ship increase in num- 
bers; the daily losses in boat beading get out 
of reach; and the quarter-deck cork rings 
no longer spell the name of the ship in their 
accustomed neatness. All because of short- 
range battle. Once this is over all hands 
breathe more easily. The tension is gone 
out of the ship. The score was not as high 
as the gunnery officer hoped for (it never 
is). But a few “E’s” appear here and there, 
and best of all, the guns’ crews take on a 
different attitude. Short-range battle is to 
the gunnery year what football is to the 
college athletic year. It comes first and is 
the most exciting. The whole ship’s com- 
pany is keyed up much as a student body is 
over football. When any turret or group is 
firing everybody not on watch is on deck 
with hearts pounding against ribs, with the 
same feeling you have in the stands when 
your “varsity” plays its traditional rival. 
Once Thanksgiving is past you can watch 
the rest of the sports on the calendar and 
rarely get worked up even mildly. After 
short-range battle the crew steadies down 
and you find you can get them involved in 
a bit of ship’s work with very little trouble. 
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THE First LIEUTENANT AND THE 
ENGINEER OFFICER 

Nine-tenths of the trouble the first lieu- 
tenant has comes from the Engineer’s De- 
partment. I mean real, soul-searing trouble, 
the kind that makes you bow your head in 
speechless grief. Have you ever seen a 
fuel-oil hose carry away outboard and spray 
its load over a freshly painted side? Are 
there words in any language capable of 
meeting such a situation? Have you seen a 
quarter-deck sprinkled with the products of 
combustion by the action of blowing tubes 
with the wind ahead? Have you seen a 
ship’s decks after they’ve been scrubbed 
down with the deck hoses running a mix- 
ture of oil and water, caused by the auxili- 
ary watch “accidentally” cracking the bilge 
suction on the manifold? Have you ever 
tried to make a neat stowage of twenty 
drums of lubricating oil (excess quantity, 
ordered by mistake), anywhere on any deck 
with each one leaking at both bungs in the 
heat of the tropics? When the tongues of 
men were confounded at the Tower of Ba- 
bel, it is said to have been an awful sound. 
But these old Scripture writers had never 
heard a deck force division when its part of 
the ship had just been treated to one of these 
engineering accidents. 

Such occurences are rare, fortunately, 
but they do not tell the whole story. If the 
engineer officer happens to be that type who 
is making engineering his career and has 
always had shore duty under that bureau 
and sea duty in that department, and conse- 
quently can’t see the ship through the cloud 
of steam, the first lieutenant’s troubles are 
ever present. Harmony is made more diffi- 
cult by an anomaly in the fundamental 
organization of the Navy Department. The 
Bureau of Construction and Repair in 
Noah’s time designed the anchor windlass, 
the pumps, and the steering gear for the 
U.S.S. Ark. Notwithstanding the subse- 
quent invention of machinery and the crea- 
tion of the Bureau of Engineering, the Bu- 
reau of Construction and Repair continues 
to design such appurtenances and a great 
many more in use on board ship, all of 
which are engines in every sense of the 
word, and require the same talent and care 
as do the main propulsion units. Now Con- 
struction and Repair, while jealously pre- 
serving its traditions and retaining its cog- 
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nizance over certain pieces of machinery, 
realized that it had no personnel afloat to 
take care of that machinery. Its represen- 
tative aboard ship, the first lieutenant, has a 
corporal’s guard of artificers, who do very 
well with plumbing, sheet metal, a little plate 
and angle work, small screw-thread work, 
and such, but who know nothing about 
lining up shafting, scraping in bearings, ad- 
justing clearances, and other machinist quali- 
fications. So it wisely omitted any refer- 
ence to machinery when it wrote up the 
duties of the first lieutenant for the Navy 
Regulations. In order that its machines 
should not go wholly uncared for it caused 
to be inserted under the duties of the en- 
gineer officer the following pertinent sen- 
tence: “He shall also be charged with the 
maintenance and care of all steering engines, 
capstan engines, winches, and other power- 
driven auxiliaries, under the cognizance of 
the Bureau of Construction and Repair.” 
The Navy Regulations are analogous to the 
Constitution in that they require some sort 
of enforcing statutes to carry out their pro- 
visions. Aboard ship these statutes take 
the form of the Ship’s Organization Book 
by means of which the captain has put the 
breath of life into the regulations as they 
apply to his command. In the preparation 
of this book that narrow-minded engineer- 
ing officer has taken a hand, as have also 
you; but being senior to you and a more 
convincing talker he has succeeded in hav- 
ing his interpretation of the regulations ac- 
cepted. He has taken the attitude that the 
words “maintenance and care” in the per- 
tinent sentence above mean “You run ’em 
until they break down, and I’ll fix ’em.” 
He won’t lift a finger to prevent their break- 
ing down, by having his machinists look 
‘em over now and then to see if they are 
properly lined up, adjusted, and lubricated. 
He carries his argument that they are Con- 
struction and Repair and therefore yours, 
and they go in the book under you. Some 
of them he won’t even touch when they 
are out of order. Take boat cranes, for 
instance. They are electrically driven, 
and in order to prevent too much juice 
being used in their operation, which 
would affect his score, he has insisted 
on having a rated electrician at the control- 
ler. When this electrician forgets himself 
and two-blocks the hook, thereby cracking 
some of the rollers in the sheave bear- 
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ings, it’s your little gang that works aj 
night getting the crane in commission again, 
Take the submersible pumps, for another 
instance. They are electric and by regula. 
tions he is charged with their upkeep, al. 
though Construction and Repair cognizance, 
You ask for one to pump out D-324, flooded 
by the wardroom showers. He has one 
electrician accompany your four men who 
lug the pump aft and lower it in place. His 
man turns on the switch and the pump 
burns out its windings. The explanation js 
that his end of the pump was O.K., but 
your end let the water reach the motor 
through a loose gasket. Look at the battles 
that take place on the subject of fresh wa- 
ter. This commodity is manufactured by 
the engineer officers, but is dispensed from 
Construction and Repair tanks by Construe- 
tion and Repair pumps through Construe- 
tion and Repair pipes and measured by 
Construction and Repair meters. He is vi- 
tally interested in it because it affects his 
score indirectly. The operation of the fresh 
water hold has been bandied back and forth 
between you and him for years, and on any 
ship taken at random it’s a toss up as to 
which department has it. A long while ago 
some one set an arbitrary figure of ten gal- 
lons per capita as a reasonable water con- 
sumption on a battleship. The average is 
well over thirteen, but no matter; he still 
has hopes of pulling it down to ten and he 
makes your life miserable with his implica- 
tions that you aren’t standing by the spigot 
to see that no man gets more than half a 
bucket at any one time. 

He’s a mighty opponent, this engineer 
officer. His performance is reflected in the 
ship’s standing in battle efficiency and Form 
H is a formidable weapon, which he can 
and does use frequently. You need not be 
surprised at any crimes committed in the 
name of economy as laid down in the en- 
gineering “computation.” The old practice 
of putting 25-watt lamps in all fixtures and 
turning out most of these so that the ship 
is in a state of gloom is not looked on with 
favor nowadays, but he has other tricks in 
his bag. He sometimes goes so far as to 
convince the “old man” that frequent use of 
boat cranes is losing the white “E”, and to 
succeed in getting an order issued that all 
boats will remain in the water until 1630. 
And you may believe it or not, on one oc- 
casion when the ship was to be illuminated at 
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1goo and a boat happened to be on the 
crane at that time, the engineer duty officer 
induced the officer of the deck to refrain 
from striking six bells until the boat could 
be landed in the skids to avoid having to 
start another generator. He was a lineal 
descendant of Joshua. 

Maybe you are lucky and are shipmates 
with an engineer officer of another type— 
one who has had other kinds of duty, one 
who is a naval officer first and engineer after 
that. “What a grand and glorious feeling.” 
You don’t write any formal chits such as 
“The captain noted a leaky steam flange 
at frame 40 main deck starboard side.” In- 
stead, you stick your head in the log room, 
and say, “Hey, Chief, how’s to fix that 
steam leak in the dentist’s office. There’s 
a hot drop hitting him in the back of the 
neck.” Life for you is a grand sweet song 
so far as the black gang is concerned. 
When his electricians leave holes in your 
bulkheads, he makes them plug ’em up. 
When a hundred tons of NSA stores come 
alongside he doesn’t wait for you to hoist 
them all on board and deliver them to the 
Supply Department. He sees the boiler 
brick and tubes he’s been waiting for and 
has the B Division yank them through the 
second deck air ports. When you ask for 
juice on the anchor windlass you get it with- 
out submitting a request for so many kilo- 
watt hours. In short you and the chief are 
buddies. 


THe First LIEUTENANT AND THE OTHER 
Heaps oF DEPARTMENTS 


By this time you are wondering if there 
are any more troubles that can be heaped on 
your throbbing head. There are. We have 
only begun to fight. The supply officer is 
really your friend, for he keeps you in funds 
and helps you get an additional allotment. 
But he can be most exasperating in the mat- 
ter of surveyed material when you want to 
get it out of your storeroom, and he refuses 
to let it clutter up his. You take a lot on the 
chin on account of cockroaches and those 
little fellows that “have no wings at all but 
get there just the same.” This riles you 
sorely, because you feel that it’s a matter of 
Sanitation which the book says is the “pid- 
gin” of the senior medico. He, however, 
though a contemporary of the chief of the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, is still a 
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commander, and is only waiting for age in 
grade to put an end to his misery. No help 
from him. The communication officer has 
a lot of men, but they’re all on paper as far 
as you’re concerned. You can’t expect key 
pounders and flag wavers to scrub paint 
work. And so it goes in every department 
in the ship. Every man has a cleaning sta- 
tion, but he also has some other reason for 
being on board, and generally speaking that 
reason takes precedence over your work. 
Truly the first lieutenant works his passage. 


QUESTIONS 

This is going too far. No human would 
ever finish a cruise as first lieutenant if 
things were as bad as that. He would find a 
berth in the Red House before the first 
year was over. Of course it’s all wrong to 
paint such a picture, for your job brings 
its thrills and rewards, just as all other jobs 
in the service do. There is this difference, 
though, between you and your fellow heads 
of departments, the gunnery and the engi- 
neer officers. Their labors may be crowned 
with material things such as pennants and 
“E’s” and prize money with appropriate let- 
ters of commendation, while your compen- 
sation must take the more spiritual form of 
inward satisfaction derived from the knowl- 
edge that your work is well done. There 
is no score in your work; it has no weight 
in the battle-efficiency competition. But it’s 
important just the same. Some one has to 
do it. As the end of your cruise draws 
near you are inclined to look back and re- 
flect. Some of those many unpleasant 
things recur to you and you say to yourself, 
“Yes, it’s work that has to be done by some 
means or other.” And vague questions 
come to your mind, “Is the system really 
a workable one?” “Was I really doing some- 
thing, or were we muddling through?” You 
find food for thought in those questions. 


“Tr I Were Kino” 


Those old words sneak up on you. You 
would like to take a crack at organizing 
things as your cruise has showed you they 
should be organized. You would begin way 
up near the top in the Navy Department by 
taking all machinery away from Construc- 
tion and Repair and giving it to Engineer- 
ing. You see in the present scheme a huge 
duplication of effort. Pumps are designed 
to throw a volume of liquid at a certain rate 
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against a certain head. Why should both 
bureaus be designing pumps. All engines 
are designed to perform certain work under 
given conditions. Why should the machine 
that moves the rudder be designed by one 
bureau and the one that moves the pro- 
peller be designed by another. You would 
tell Construction and Repair to stick to its 
job of determining the shapes of the hull, 
of cutting out the plates and angles, shapes 
and forgings, of putting the hull together, 
and keeping it in the necessary state of 
repair and preservation during its life. 
You would pass along to Engineering spec- 
ifications for the machinery that goes into 
that hull for whatever purpose, and you’d 
tell them to keep it running. This you will 
learn has been suggested many times before 
and lots of people will tell you it won't 
work. Nevertheless you want to try it, be- 
cause it affects the next big shift you intend 
to make, which is to abolish the job you 
have just devoted three years of your life 
to. 

You begin by deleting the words “first 
lieutenant” from the ship’s organization 
book, wherever found. In its place you 
write “executive officer”, “gunnery officer” 
or “inspection officer” as may be appro- 
priate. For your place on the ship has been 
taken by a two- or two-and-a-half-stripe na- 
val constructor, who is assistant for material 
to the executive, and has the title of inspec- 
tion officer. Your job has been split three 
ways. The executive officer has also been 
given an assistant for personnel, who is a 
line officer of sufficient experience to be of 
real help in paper work, and the executive 
can get away from his desk without taking 
a penalty. The deck force which in your 
time had three bosses now has but two. 

The operation of the ship goes on about 
like this: the executive divides the time 
available under the employment schedule to 
suit the conditions. The gunnery officer gets 
as much of it as he needs and the prepa- 
ration of the battery for battle goes on as 
before. The time required for cleaning and 
painting is specifically set down and is given 
as much weight as is the gunnery training. 
These two things are given the major con- 
sideration as they are daily routine. Such 
things as emergency drills, instruction pe- 
riods, locker and bedding inspections, are 
sandwiched in wherever desired. That part 
of the routine which directs the cleaning 





and painting is handled by the executiye 
officer. Having been relieved of mutch of 
his paper work by his personnel assistant 
he has found leisure to acquire some first. 
hand information as to the needs of the 
ship in this respect and the balance is re 
ported to him by his material aide, the con. 
struction officer, who helps him lay out the 
work in advance by days, weeks, and 
months. This inspection officer has-a differ. 
ent status from yours when you were first 
lieutenant. His time is devoted exclusi 
to the inspection of the hull and fitti 
and making recommendations to the execu- 
tive for their proper upkeep and repair. He | 
inspects daily the living compartments, gal- | 
leys, heads, washrooms, and spaces on the 
second deck and above. He sees each ac- 
cessible compartment below the second deck 
at least once a week. His notes and records 
are kept in minute detail so that in laying 
out the work in advance, the executive js | 
able to direct the division officers in better | 
than general terms. The inspection officer 
will issue no orders but will advise the di- 
vision officers as he thinks necessary. He 
will be able to accomplish these inspections 
on schedule because he will be relieved of 
the following duties which in your time were 
given to the first lieutenant: summary 
courts, which now are divided between the 
engineer officer and navigator, with the gun- 
nery officer taking his share in slack times; 
landing force, which occurs in port when 
the navigator has plenty of leisure for it; 
catapulting and picking up planes, which 
you spent hours standing by to do, and 
which is now directed by the gunnery officer, 
who can easily do it because it always hap- 
pens well before and well after the battle; 
the care and upkeep of machinery which 
used to worry you but which is now 100 
per cent engineering; ship’s service, which 
used to sneak up on you at irregular times 
and keep you busy for hours and days; the 
handling of provisions which is no strain 
on the gunnery officer because his men do 
it and he can’t work them at the guns while 
it is going on. The deck artificers do not 
exist any more as such. They have been 
amalgamated with the machine-shop gang 
under the ship’s repair officer much as it is 
handled on the repair ships. All job orders 
are handled through the one channel. 
You look over this organization as tt 
moves along and you find it much smoother 
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than the one you worked under; further- 
more as new ships are built you see improve- 
ments you often wished for but could never 
t approved. For these later ships have 
been carefully gone over by people who have 
had to live in a ship for three years and 
many incongruities have been eliminated 
from the preliminary plans. You knew all 
the time that if the people who designed 
ships had to live in them, the wardroom 
would never be located in the midst 

of and equidistant from all the choicest 
rooms in the ship so that the heads of de- 
ents are bombarded with the rattle 

and banging of crockery and silverware 
three times a day, to say nothing of the 
prattle and skylarking of mess attendants 
at turn-to in the morning watch. You didn’t 
call yourself a genius when you saw that 
the wardroom was a two-ended affair, and 
the food could be introduced into it through 
the forward or crew’s end of it as efficiently 
and expeditiously as from the after or offi- 
cer’s end of it. More so in fact because the 
galley is forward and the distribution point 
would be nearer the original source of heat. 
You know the captain’s office would not be 
placed on equal but opposite footing with the 
executive’s cabin, because the captain never 
goes in it, and the time required for his 
yeoman to travel a few additional frame 
spaces is no vital factor in war or peace; 
and its present space would make two first- 
class staterooms. You know that if the 
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people who locate bunks in staterooms had 
to sleep in them they would place them fore 
and aft instead of athwartships; and their 
heads would not be in a corner where circu- 
lation of air is at its lowest ebb, both from 
the airport and the blower. You know that 
if the designers of aéroplane booms had to 
operate them they would give them sufficient 
strength so that the boom would not carry 
away before the slings on the plane; and 
that the guys would be given adequate power 
to steady a two-and-a-half-ton plane as 
it is being lowered into place on a rolling 
ship; and that the booms would have ample 
facilities for securing so that they do not 
take charge and swing forward on the run 
until they take up on the tripod and break 
off at the goose neck. You know offhand 
that all the galley wants from the air com- 
pressor is air, which can be delivered in a 
small pipe from any distance. And that 
the compressor would best be located in one 
of the machinery spaces, where it can be 
looked after, instead of in the third divi- 
sion living compartment where it is sworn 
at when it starts its infernal racket at all 
hours. You know that the post-office, can- 
teen, and barber shop would be located 
amidships, instead of on each side at the 
entrance to the main deck where men wait- 
ing for service form an impassable barrier. 
Dozens of other things which annoyed you 
are now located and arranged in a more 
comfortable, efficient and logical manner. 
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‘‘The One or the Other’”’ 


By HERMAN F, KRaFFtT 


FLAG, bearing the above legend and 
A once flown by Commodore Stephen 
Decatur, has recently been presented 

to the Naval Academy by Mrs. William W. 
West, a great-great-niece of Decatur. Some 
years before his tragic death, Commodore 
Decatur had adopted his three nieces as his 
daughters, and through one of these, Pris- 
cilla Decatur, the flag has come down to 
Mrs. West and with it this sole tradition— 
that it had once been flown on his flagship. 
The words, “The One or the Other,” 
taken in conjunction with the olive branch 
and the scabbard as illustrated on page 
XLI of this issue, refer undoubtedly to 
Decatur’s punitive campaigns against the 
Barbary corsairs in 1815. For this expedi- 
tion, authorized immediately after the War 
of 1812, Decatur was assigned a powerful 
squadron to exact summary punishment 
from Algiers and other pirates, who under 
cover of the recent war had seized American 
ships and cargoes and were holding Ameri- 
can citizens for ransom. Decatur, who had 
had much experience with these treacherous 
corsairs during the Tripolitan War ten years 
earlier, brought word on his arrival in A)- 
giers of his capture, a few days before, of 


two of their warships and the death of their 
admiral. He insisted that the treaty he pre- 
sented be ratified without change or delay 
on penalty of the destruction of all Algerian 
shipping. The Bey hastily signed the treaty, 
Shortly after Decatur gave Tunis and Trip- 
oli, for similar recent depredations, the same 
choice between peace or war, the olive 
branch or the sword, and in each case with 
like results. 

Less than six months after leaving home 
waters, Decatur was back in the United 
States. Always a good deal of a popular 
hero, he was again the lion at banquets and 
the subject of toasts. To one of these 
toasts, “The Mediterranean—the sea, not 
more of Greek and Roman, than of Amen- 
can glory,” he gave his now famous re 
sponse, “Our Country, right or wrong.” On 
these occasions, in addition to honors of all 
sorts heaped upon him by his fellow citi- 
zens, he was the recipient of various gifts, 
It seems altogether probable that the De 
catur flag, which now hangs in the aud- 
torium in the Naval Academy, was pre 
sented to him by some group of American 
admirers after his triumphal return from the 
Mediterranean in 1815. 
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The Construction and Repair Department 
of a Battleship 


(See page 965, this issue) 


CoMMANDER H. S. Howarp (C.C.), U. S. 
Navy—The paper by Lieutenant Com- 
mander De Treville is most interesting, par- 
ticularly to one connected with the design 
of ships in the Bureau of Construction and 
Repair who has also watched the operations 
of the Construction and Repair Depart- 
ments of ships of the fleet in the normal 
performances of their duties. Much of 
what is said in this article came directly to 
my attention while fleet constructor of the 
Scouting Fleet in 1925-1927, and in making 
comment upon this paper I have much sym- 
pathy for the troubles and aggravations 
which are described. 

The principal part of the paper resolves 
itself into criticisms, first of the present 
organization of the Navy Department by 
which the Bureau of Construction and Re- 
pair designs and supplies much of the 
auxiliary machinery in any vessel while the 
Bureau of Engineering already exists and 
actually supplies much similar machinery as 
auxiliary to the main propelling plant of 
which it is placed in particular charge; and 
second, of the fact that the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair has no personnel on 
board ship directly responsible to it for the 
operation and care of the machinery which 
it provides, this machinery thereby becom- 
ing “nobody’s child,” as with the necessary 
organization on board ship the first lieu- 
tenant has only a small force of men under 
his direct charge to maintain and operate 
this machinery. 

Lieutenant Commander De Treville’s sug- 
gestions for the improvement of these con- 
ditions are, first, that the cognizance of all 
machinery on board ship be placed under 
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the Bureau of Engineering. As an im- 
mediate corollary this machinery would then 
fall directly under the charge of the chief 
engineer and his department on board ship 
and the machinery would at once have the 
benefit of care and operation by the skilled 
personnel of the Engineering Department. 
As a second suggestion, it is proposed that 
each battleship or first-rate ship have a 
naval constructor as first lieutenant. How- 
ever, in filling this position by a lieutenant 
commander or lieutenant naval constructor 
it is proposed that this new first lieutenant 
should no longer be a first lieutenarit as 
known nowadays, but should become an in- 
spection officer pure and simple, making re- 
ports to the executive officer with regard 
to the hull of the ship and conditions in 
what is now the Construction and Repair 
Department on the ship, but having abso 
lutely no direct authority over any part of 
this department. 

Taking up these questions, and first the 
one of general cognizance, it may be ad- 
mitted at once that on first sight there seems 
to be an anomaly in the present arrange- 
ment by which two bureaus (or even three, 
if the Bureau of Ordnance be included) de- 
sign and provide machinery which accom- 
plishes the same results in different parts 
of a ship. However, the best practical re- 
sults are not always accomplished by means 
which, without thorough study, appear to 
be the best from a purely theoretical point 
of view. 

The design of a ship is a very complicated 
engineering and architectural problem and 
unless some one agency is charged with the 
whole conception, results will not be of the 
best. In fact, it may be said that unless one 
agency is responsible for the design as a 
whole, only very unsatisfactory results will 
be obtained. Ina ship there is only so much 


so 
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space and so much weight to allot to all the 
different activities and there must be a co- 
ordinating head which can balance one 
claim against another and sum up the total 
results, in order that one feature may not 
suffer at the expense of others, so that in 
the final result the end sought for may be 
accomplished in the best possible way. 

The present division of cognizance in the 
design of a ship and in the furnishing of 
machinery has grown up partly as the re- 
sult of long experience and practice, and 
partly as a definite decision that the present 
arrangement is the best. Back in the sail- 
ing-ship days before propelling machinery 
came into being it was natural that the 
steering gear and anchor gear, and any 
other mechanical apparatus provided, should 
have been designed and built by the de- 
signers and constructors. This may well 
have been the original basis of the cog- 
nizance now in force, but in addition, the 
rudder and the steering gear are intimately 
tied up with the form of the ship necessary 
for proper propulsion, while the anchor 
gear is as closely related to the displacement 
and the form of the ship as a whole. With 
the coming of propelling machinery, a new 
agency, the Bureau of Engineering, was 
created to design and have cognizance over 
the propelling machinery itself. With but 
little variation the dividing line then created 
has been maintained to the present on the 
basis that in this way the best and most 
practicable results will be obtained. 

The same holds true with material under 
the Bureau of Ordnance. Ordnance sup- 
plies the guns and their mountings but the 
supplying of ammunition to the guns which 
is provided for by the Bureau of Construc- 
tion and Repair involves the arrangement of 
ammunition spaces and ammunition hoists 
within the vessel and fitting these in with 
the other features of the ship. Within 
their own fields the Bureaus of Engineering 
and Ordnance carry out their engineering 
and ordnance designs complete, but these 
designs must be worked into the ship as a 
whole, having in mind at the same time the 
other results to be accomplished, and in co- 
ordinating the various claims and require- 
ments and in supplying features auxiliary to 
the needs of these other bureaus, the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair fills a 
most important place. 

It must be realized, too, that the auxiliary 
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machinery supplied by the Bureau of Cop. 
struction and Repair is not confined to 
anchor gear and steering gear, nor to pumps 
which may happen to be duplicates of 
pumps supplied by the Bureau of Engineer. 
ing in connection with the main propelling 
machinery. The former bureau designs and 
provides water pumps for salt and fresh- 
water systems, turret-turning and other ma- 
chinery, boat-handling machinery, piping 
systems of all kinds which must be closely 
related to the pumps from which they are 
supplied, ventilating systems, all galley and 
laundry machinery, and in fact a list too 
long to relate without boring the reader, 
If all this machinery be transferred from 
the cognizance of the Bureau of Construc- 
tion and Repair, it is not apparent as to just 
how this will be a panacea for all the ills 
of the present arrangement. As far as is 
known, ammunition hoists are kept in run- 
ning order although the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair has no_ personnel 
directly responsible to it aboard ship, and 
similarly, galley ranges, electrical or oil, and 
electric bake ovens continue to run. It 
seems rather a sad commentary to imply 
that unless a design bureau has personnel 
over which it has life and death control, to 
maintain and operate its machinery aboard 
ship, that machinery will not get attention. 
To return to the general principle ex- 
pressed above, namely, that one agency must 
control the design as a whole. This princi- 
ple has been well and definitely recognized 
within our own Navy Department. Follow- 
ing the period of the depression in the Navy 
after the Civil War, when a start was made 
with the building of the new steel Navy, it 
was realized that there was no directing 
head for the preparation of designs. Conse- 
quently in 1889 the Board on Construction 
was created by the Secretary of the Navy 
to handle all questions relating to the design 
and construction of ships. This board was 
composed of the chiefs of the various ma- 
terial bureaus, each one of whom had an 
equal voice in the discussions on questions 
of design. It was found that such an ar- 
rangement did not work out satisfactorily in 
practice and in 1894, after five years of 
experience with the board, the Secretary of 
the Navy changed that system and gave the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair pre- 
eminence in the design of naval ships. By 
this arrangement that bureau became re- 
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sponsible for the design, structural strength, 
and stability of all new vessels. _ 

This principle holds not only in our own 
Navy Department but is recognized in ship 
design and shipbuilding throughout the 
world and the practice which we follow is 
closely paralleled universally. ; 

With regard to the first lieutenant’s job 
on board ship, it is realized under what 
difficulties he functions, but it is not be- 
lieved that the suggestions made for im- 
provement would accomplish the result 
sought for. The idea of having a lieutenant 
or lieutenant commander naval constructor 
as first lieutenant on each battleship or ship 
of first rate has something very appealing 
in it, and it is an idea which has been con- 
sidered and discussed many times in the 
past. There is undoubtedly much to be 
gained by constructors making more fre- 
quent cruises at sea, where they have an 
opportunity actually to live with the ships 
and the machinery which is in them, for 
ships gain the benefit of the naval con- 
structors’ design experience on shore, and 
the constructors bring back to their major 
work of the design and maintenance of 
ships the broadening influence of their ex- 
perience at sea. If the Construction Corps 
were large enough to permit this to be done, 
the idea might well be carried out with 
mutual good effect to line and Construction 
Corps. However one great difficulty at 
present stands in the way. For by regula- 
tions the naval constructor first lieutenant 
would have a position without military au- 
thority, and without authority he would 
have practically no reason for existence. In 
this paper of Lieutenant Commander De 
Treville’s, it is proposed that a constructor 
filling this position would not even be a 
first lieutenant as at present recognized, but 
would become purely an inspection officer 
absolutely without authority and simply re- 
porting the results of his inspections to the 
executive officer. In such a position the 
incumbent of this job would have no status 
at all. It would take a superman to retain 
interest in any job in which he completely 
lacked authority, and naval constructors are 
but human, 

Destructive criticism alone is of very little 
use, but there does not seem to be much 
constructive suggestion which can be offered 
to improve the present situation greatly. 
Ships can only carry so many men and 
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complements are now so large that ships 
tend to be overcrowded. One deck force 
must maintain the ship and also man the 
battery and the organization of the ship 
must provide that the work of upkeep, as 
well as of gunnery, carry on. It appears 
that it should be only a question of proper 
ship’s organization and orders to ensure 
that Construction and Repair machinery 
shall receive proper care and operation. 

If naval constructors are actually needed 
as first lieutenants the result of detailing 
them to this duty would probably result in 
general mutual benefit. However, if they 
are ever to be assigned, they should be 
assigned as actual first lieutenants with the 
necessary authority to permit them to take 
their place in the ship’s organization, and 
not as pure inspection officers lacking status, 
control, and authority. 


The Speed of Battleships 
(See page 273, April, 1920, ProceEpINGs) 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER J. W. REEVEs, 
Jr., U. S. Navy.—This article discusses a 
question of particular interest at this time. 
What should be the speed capacity of battle- 
ships—especially new battleships ? 

To make a certain speed requires the de- 
velopment of a certain horsepower. To de- 
velop that horsepower requires that a certain 
percentage of the ship’s total displacement 
shall have been allotted to the machinery 
necessary for that purpose. As speed, or 
horsepower, is increased the amount of dis- 
placement that must be assigned to it is 
correspondingly increased. Ona ship of lim- 
ited displacement an increase of weight 
assigned one characteristic requires a corre- 
sponding reduction of that assigned to some 
other. There are many possible combina- 
tions of ship characteristics. Which com- 
bination best fulfills the needs of the United 
States Navy is the function of the General 
Board to determine. How these general 
characteristics may best be realized, first in 
plans and later in the completed ship, is, to a 
great extent, the task of the material bureaus 
of the Navy Department to work out. 

Drawing up general characteristics and 
preliminary designs for a ship of limited dis- 
placement is like budgeting a limited income. 
Each item of the budget must show its cost, 
and the cost must be in proportion to its 
value. Similarly each characteristic must 
show what it will cost in displacement, and 
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the cost must be in proportion to value. If 
the cost is too great, the item must be reduced 
or entirely eliminated. In other words the 
preliminary estimates, and to some extent 
the general characteristics themselves, must 
take into account the factor of cost (weight). 

The cost of characteristics in weight is not 
a fixed quantity. Greater protection can be 
provided today on a smaller weight of armor 
than was the case a few years ago. In hull 
construction, stronger and better structures 
are being provided on less weight. It is 
claimed that in the new German armored 
ship Ersatz Preussen a reduction in weight 
of hull structure of over 5 per cent has been 
made. Similar reductions are being made in 
the weight of machinery per shaft horse- 
power. Whereas present battleship machin- 
ery weighs about seventy-five pounds per 
shaft horsepower, and light cruiser and de- 
stroyer machinery thirty to forty pounds, the 
new German armored ship’s machinery 
weighs, so it is claimed, only seventeen and 
one-half pounds. Fuel economy has like- 
wise improved. Less fuel is required for a 
given cruising radius, or on the same amount 
of fuel a much greater distance can be trav- 
eled. The determination of general charac- 
teristics requires a consideration of the 
weights involved—not fifteen or twenty 
years ago, but today, and tomorrow. 

With all of this the essay has not con- 
cerned itself. Its argument is limited to the 
claim that the value of speed, strategic and 
tactical, has been exaggerated; that the 
World War demonstrated this fact, and post- 
Jutland developments further emphasized it. 
It closes with the following modest asser- 
tion : “In conclusion attention is called to the 
shifted burden of proof. This now rests 
with the advocates of higher speed, since 
their pet theories were either exploded in the 
war or rendered untenable by subsequent de- 
velopments.” This seems to mean that the 
essay has furnished proof, from the World 
War and later developments, that the value 
formerly assigned to high speed in battle- 
ships (twenty-one to twenty-three knots) 
was overestimated and exaggerated. Conse- 
quently the speed of future battleships 
should be reduced. 

Webster defines proof as “convincing co- 
gency of evidence; evidence that induces or 
tends to induce certainty of judgment.” The 
present writer contends that the essay has 
presented nothing that corresponds with that 
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definition—even faintly. The events of the 
rT 

World War, taken alone, are not good eyj. 
dence on the subject of the speed of battle. 
ships for the simple reason that during the 
war there was but one meeting between yes. 
sels of the battleship class. And that one 
meeting is not mentioned in the essay. Post. 
Jutland developments consist mostly of eyj- 
dence of the need of increased protection 
(mainly horizontal) and the need of an ip- 
creased ammunition supply. That these re- 
quirements have increased will not be denied. 
But it does not necessarily follow that speed 
has decreased in importance or that speed 
capacity should be reduced. 

The argument of the essay contains much 
that has to do with other types of ships but 
little that bears directly upon the subject of 
battleships. In an argument that purports 
to offer definite proof of a contention it is 
proper to examine the evidence critically, and 
to discard that which is irrelevant. 

In this essay the six most important ad- 
vantages of superior mobility are examined 
in the light of what actually happened in the 
war and of subsequent developments. In 
what follows, I will state the arguments, 
with comments on each in turn. 

(1) Speed has been claimed to be impor- 
tant strategically in that it enables the fleet 
possessing it to concentrate at a desired spot 
as quickly as possible. But during the war 
strategic speeds were determined not by the 
speeds of battleships but by the speeds of de- 
stroyers, which, due to poor fuel economy, 
were much lower. Ships of the train, if in 
company, would reduce speed still more. 
These considerations affect our Navy with 
more force because of the greater distances 
involved in our strategy. 

Comment—If one type of ship has an un- 
satisfactory fuel endurance the obvious rem- 
edy is to improve the endurance of that type, 
not to sacrifice or reduce the endurance of 
all other types. The best of our modern de- 
stroyers are built on plans that are over 
fifteen years old; that is, quite antique. Hull 
efficiencies have improved, and can be fur- 
ther improved. The field of reducing hull 
weights is practically untouched. Thanks 
to competition marked improvements have 
been made in turbine efficiencies and im 
weight per shaft horsepower. While little 
has been done in improving propeller effi- 
ciencies, there is no doubt that there is plenty 
of room for it. All of this tends to reduce 
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machinery weight, and to increase the dis- 
tance that can be traveled on a given fuel ca- 
a ll are many kinds of strategic con- 
centration other than the specific case where 
the entire fleet, including train, troopships, 
and advance base equipment, engages in an 
overseas advance. That high speed could not 
be used for strategic concentration in such a 
case is probably true. But this is no argu- 
ment against its value in numerous other sit- 
uations which are just as likely to occur, and 
where its value is unquestioned. 

Similarly concentration does not neces- 
sarily involve great distances such that eco- 
nomical speed must be used. The distance 
may be anything at all, so long as it is out- 
side the tactical field. Even with great dis- 
tances the value of time may outweigh the 
disadvantages of large fuel expenditures. 
The essay’s argument on this head concerns 
itself with one sort of situation only, and 
ignores every other one. 

(2) Superior speed has been claimed to 
give the power of forcing or refusing an 
action. In the late war this claim was real- 
ized but twice and then due to unusual cir- 
cumstances. At the Falklands, Spee walked 
into a trap; at the Dogger Bank, Beatty en- 
gaged Hipper due largely to advance infor- 
mation. The occasions on which higher 
speed failed to force an action form an im- 
pressive list. 

Comment—At the Falklands whether or 
not Spee walked into a trap does not change 
the fact that at the beginning of the chase the 
Germans were nineteen miles ahead and that, 
except for superior speed, they would never 
have been caught. Speed is not a cure-all. 
It cannot manufacture opportunities as well 
as provide a means of taking advantage of 
them, 

Similarly at the Dogger Bank when the 
Germans turned toward home they were 
about fourteen miles away from the British. 
The superior speed of the latter closed the 
range to a point where the action could have 
been decisive. Speed could not be expected 
to do more. 

The impressive list of cases where speed 
failed to force an action consists of the 
Goeben’s escape, “due to a series of tragic 
blunders” ; the Heligoland Bight affair where 
light forces were surprised and overwhelmed 
by superior numbers; Coronel and Jutland 
where no effort was made to avoid action; 
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and December 16, 1914, and August 16, 1916, 
when contact was never made. These in- 
stances are similar in that in every one of 
them, for one reason or another, no effort 
was made to make use of speed for forcing 
or refusing action. The potentiality was 
there. That it was not used does not change 
the fact that it could have been used if 
wanted. It is a self-evident and demon- 
strable fact, either on the game board or with 
actual ships, that a fast force can catch a 
slow force, or that a fast force can escape 
from a slow force if it so desires. And it is 
not difficult to conceive of situations where 
this quality would be of considerable value. 

(3) Superior speed has been claimed to 
give the tactical advantage of choosing the 
range. The captain of H.M.S. Lion is 
quoted to the effect that nine times in ten the 
weather determines the range, and that under 
conditions of poor visibility when one must 
come in to around 10,000 yards, the ship 
with plenty of speed but no protection finds 
itself in an awkward position. 

Comment—The natural inference from 
the wording of this quotation is that 90 per 
cent of the time the visibility at sea precludes 
a range greater than around 10,000 yards. 
This may possibly be fairly accurate for the 
North Sea. For the oceans of the world it 
is not accurate or even approaching accu- 
racy. If 90 per cent of the time the maxi- 
mum range were 10,000 yards—or even 
20,000 yards—there would be no excuse for 
spending money, space, and displacement in 
providing for 30,000- and 35,000-yard ranges 
as is now being done. 

Actually the above quotation has particu- 
lar reference to North Sea conditions and to 
the armor of the British battle cruiser. It 
cannot be made to refer to the British battle- 
ship, for the latest of them in the Grand 
Fleet at Jutland had approximately the same 
protection as their German contemporaries. 
Nor had they sacrificed anything to speed 
for they were half a knot slower than their 
opposite numbers in the High Seas Fleet. 

(4) Superior speed, it has been claimed, 
permits choosing the bearing on which to 
open fire in order to take advantage of light 
or wind. Modern improvements have in- 





creased and complicated the factors deter- 
mining the most favorable bearing so that 
they tend to cancel each other. The increase 
in ranges—to 30,000 yards—increases time 
required to change bearing so that it is ex- 
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cessive, and it is consequently not worth 
while to attempt to change bearing. Finally, 
if the desired bearing is attained, the wind 
may shift or light conditions change. 

Comment—So long as wind and light con- 
tinue to have an effect in naval engagements 
there will be, in the majority of cases, some 
firing bearing more favorable than any other. 
That the increase in the factors which de- 
termine this bearing complicates matters is 
true. But there is no more probability that 
twenty factors will cancel each other than 
that two will do so. 

The argument about increased ranges— 
30,000 yards—requiring increased time to 
change bearing does not jibe with the pre- 
vious contention that 9o per cent of the time 
the range would be limited to around 10,000 
yards. However, assuming that ranges have 
been increased and hence that more time is 
required to change bearing, this condition 
calls for more speed, not less. 

The fact that, having attained the proper 
bearing, light and wind may change is true 
and cannot be gainsaid. It has been true for 
a long while. 

(5) The faster fleet, it has been claimed, 
can form tactical concentrations on _por- 
tions of the slower fleet. But the Bliicher 
was sunk at Dogger Bank not due to lower 
speed but to faulty formation. Twice at Jut- 
land, Jellicoe effected a concentration on the 
head of the German column. But neither was 
the result of superior speed, and in both cases 
the Germans were able to withdraw. Since 
Jutland the situation has been modified by an 
increase in gun ranges, a decrease in num- 
bers of battleships, by dependable air scouts, 
and by better communications, all tending to 
facilitate withdrawal from unfavorable tac- 
tical concentrations. 

Comment—Whether or not it was a blun- 
der to put the Bliicher last in column is open 
to question. She was an armored cruiser of 
15,000 tons with eight 8-inch guns and 
twenty-two and one-half knots speed. She 
was in company with battle cruisers of 
22,000 to 26,000 tons, with 11-inch and 12- 
inch guns, and twenty-seven and twenty- 
eight knots speed. In a word she was “of 
an inferior class, not fitted to engage battle 
cruisers.” To have put this vessel in an in- 
terior station would have slowed the entire 
German formation and resulted in a decisive 
engagement with the enemy who was su- 
perior five to four in numbers and two to one 
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in weight of metal. However, that the Brit. 
ish were able to catch the Bliicher was due to 
the fact that they had superior speed and to 
no other reason. 

As to Jellicoe’s two concentrations at Jut- 
land, it is difficult to understand how a force 
that “was never seriously engaged” can be 
said to have made a concentration on any- 
thing. : 

Relative to greater ease of withdrawal 
from an unfavorable situation, what is prob- 
ably meant is that, with modern develop- 
ments, leading an enemy into an unfavorable 
situation becomes more difficult. However. 
whether it is a question of ease of withdraw. 
ing from, or difficulty of leading into, an un- 
favorable situation, the importance of speed 
—to the offensive—has been increased rather 
than decreased. And, with an alert oppo- 
nent, once in an unfavorable situation it may 
be too late to think about withdrawal. 

(6) Superior speed, it has been claimed, 
makes possible overtaking and destroying a 
retreating force. But to beat the enemy or 
make him retreat requires superior fighting 
power which, under the Washington treaty, 
cannot be combined in the same ship with 
superior speed. It is necessary to produce 
battleships of maximum fighting power and 
to trust that the retreating fleet will have 
lost their superiority of speed or that light 
forces can delay them so that the slower bat- 
tleships can catch and destroy them. 

Comment—The Washington treaty may 
continue in effect indefinitely without mate- 
rial change, but, where national security is 
involved, it is not safe to bet too confidently 
on it. Article XXII of the treaty provides 
that in case of war affecting national security 
—that is, any war—the treaty, except for 
two unimportant provisions, may be abro- 
gated. In the event of a serious war it is 
unquestionable that a large building program 
would be immediately put in hand, and that 
the characteristics of the new ships would be 
quite different from those so confidently 
counted on in the essay. 

The essay makes much of the statement 
that it is not possible to combine in one ship 
speed and fighting power both superior to 
those qualities in a similar ship of the same 
displacement. This might be true if in all 
countries the designers were equally efficient, 
and if the technicians, metallurgists, and me- 
chanics who execute the design were also 
equally efficient. But such is not the case. 
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On paper the Revenge class and the Konig 
dass—the latest contemporary ships of the 
contending battle fleets at Jutland—were al- 
most identical in tonnage, speed, protection, 
and torpedo power. The essential point of 
difference was that the British had eight 
15-inch guns, the Germans ten 12-inch. Gen- 
erally speaking a similar relation existed be- 
tween earlier contemporary classes, and, for 
that matter, between the battle cruisers. 

Let us see how the fighting power, as evi- 
denced at Jutland, compared. Jellicoe, in his 
oficial report after Jutland, states that the 
gunnery of the German battle cruisers was 
of a very high standard. The High Seas 
Fleet did not show the same accuracy, but 
this, he thinks, was due to the unfavorable 
light rather than to a low standard. The 
Germans hit the 7iger two minutes after 
opening fire, and the Lion three minutes 
after. In general they fired rapidly and strad- 
dled after the second or third salvo. On the 
other hand there is ample evidence that the 
British fired slowly and took a long time to 
get on. 

The British shells were faulty and their 
effect was considerably inferior to the smaller 
German shells. After Jutland this ammuni- 
tion was replaced by an improved type which 
“doubled the power of British heavy guns.” 
Magazines were made secure against flash, 
and “those steps were taken which in the 
German Navy had followed the battle of 
the Dogger Bank.” 

The German optical instruments were 
markedly superior to the British. ‘Their 
searchlights are superior.” Their “organi- 
zation at night is very good.” “Their sys- 
tem of recognition signals is excellent.” 
“Ours (British) is practically nil.” 

As to tactics the Germans twice success- 
fully executed the simultaneous turn, a ma- 
neuver which Jellicoe had dismissed as im- 
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possible under fire. “The British scheme of 
tactics was not equal to the situation, either 
at deployment or when the Germans turned 
simultaneously.” “Had the British closed 

. who shall say what victory might not 
have been accomplished by the British fleet.” 
“But stiff and inflexible, the long British line 
continued to steam to the southeast by east, 
while the Germans were steaming off to the 
southwest.” 

In other words while the British ships ap- 
peared on paper to be at least equal in fight- 
ing power to their rivals, they did not prove 
to be so in actual battle. 

As regards efficiency in designing and in 
executing a design, German submarine en- 
gines built during the war were far superior 
to contemporary engines in other countries 
as regards reliability, fuel economy, and 
weight per horsepower. The machinery of 
their new Ersatz Preussen will, if it lives up 
to predictions, be a marked advance in weight 
saving and fuel economy over anything yet 
developed elsewhere. Therefore, while each 
country has an equal opportunity to evolve a 
design or to develop a borrowed one, the re- 
sults are not necessarily equal. And even 
if they were, the fighting power developed— 
after the human element has been taken into 
account—might be something else again. 


(7) The essay gives the impression—in- 
tentionally or otherwise—that the British 
craze for speed caused them to develop the 
speed of their battleships at the expense of 
their protective qualities, which was directly 
responsible for many of their losses. 


Comment—The following table, showing 
characteristics of latest British and German 
battleships at Jutland, refutes that conten- 
tion. The Barhams, though they had no op- 
posite numbers in the German fleet, are in- 
cluded: 





Class—Name Displacement Speed Submerged Torpedo Tube Armor and Protection Battery 


BRITISH 
Barham 27,500 25 
Revenge 25,750 22.5 
GERMAN 
Konig 25,300 23 


Main Upper Tur. Prot. 
Belt Belt Fnt. Deck 
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(8) The essay presents an entirely mis- 
leading view of the trend of British naval 
opinion—during and since the war—regard- 
ing the importance of speed of battleships. 
Jellicoe is represented as the prime advocate 
of speed before the war; the man largely re- 
sponsible for emphasis on that characteristic 
in British battleships. After the war he saw 
the rugged outlines of truth and recanted. 
Fisher, also a prime mover in forwarding 
high speed theories, had, it is alleged, a men- 
tal soft spot. “It is now generally conceded 
that on the whole he was wrong.” 

Comment—As a matter of fact Jellicoe 
was never a particularly strenuous advocate 
of speed—certainly not to the extent of sacri- 
ficing armor or armament. Had he been so, 
he would have been open to serious criticism, 
since he was an ordnance expert, and also 
for years in an influential position in the Ad- 
miralty and in a measure responsible for new 
battleship design. 

When Admiral Jellicoe wrote his report 
after Jutland the rugged outlines of truth had 
evidently not yet hove into sight. He says 
there: “I have always expected that they 
(Kénig and Kaiser classes) might reach 
twenty-two knots for a short distance, but 
the fact that the Fifth Battle Squadron was 
unable to increase its distance from the Ger- 
man ships when steaming at their utmost 
speed comes as an unpleasant surprise, and 
will have considerable effect on the conduct 
of future operations.” Later: “The ‘turn 
away’ of the enemy under the cover of tor- 
pedo-boat destroyer attacks is a move most 
difficult to counter, but which has been 
closely investigated on the tactical board. 
There is no real counter. Nothing but ample 


Admiral Beatty in his report of the battle 
remarks: “High speed is a primary factor 
of the tactics of the squadrons under my 
command, and the engine room departments 
never fail.” 

Of the trend of British opinion since the 
war the characteristics of their new con- 
struction should give a good idea. In 1921 
after consideration by the Admiralty of many 
designs “embodying the lessons of war ex- 
perience and the recommendations of the 
Post-War Questions Committee” four battle 
cruisers were ordered, speed thirty-two 
knots. Of course these vessels were elimi- 
nated by the Washington treaty. Neverthe- 
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less the two battleships which the British 
were then allowed to build, the Nelson ang 
Rodney, were given a speed of twenty-three 
knots, and they have actually made well over 
that. Nor did this speed appear to interfere 
with providing nine 16-inch guns, and armor 
consisting of 14-inch main belts, 15-inch bar- 
bettes, 16-inch turrets, and six and one 
fourth inch deck, all on a treaty-limit dis- 
placement. 


(9) The essay produces considerable ar- 
gument to prove that the armor protection 
of British battleships at Jutland was de- 
ficient. Most of the argument is irrelevant 
in that it relates to battle cruisers, or in fact 
to any other type than the one under dis- 
cussion. 


Comment—An examination of the effect 
of shells against the High Seas Fleet and 
against the British Fifth Battle Squadron— 
the only battleships engaged at Jutland— 
shows no marked deficiency in protection. It 
is noteworthy that the essay makes no men- 
tion of the effect of actual shell fire against 
battleships. 

The High Seas Fleet received a total of 
twenty-seven hits distributed among six bat- 
tleships. The damage consisted of the fol- 
lowing : 

(a) Kénig—Serious damage to fore- 
castle; 1,600 tons water on board. 
This vessel was the head of column. 
Kurfiirst—Two hits on belt armor— 
no damage; one hit through medium 
armor ; bad leak. 

Markgraf—Bad underwater hit; port 
engine disabled; armor hit but not 
pierced. 

Helgoland—Fragment of armor 
driven in bow. Other damage was 


negligible. 


(b) 


(c) 





(d) 





Of course varying conclusions may be 
drawn from this, but it is hard to imagine it 
as “evidence that tends to induce certainty 
of judgment” that protection was deficient. 

The vessels of the British Fifth Battle 
Squadron received twenty-seven hits on 
three ships. The damage was as follows: 


(a) Barham—Shell splinter in lower con- 
ning tower ; belt armor hit and slight- 
ly driven in. 

(b) Warspite—Three shells through thin 
armor; two through after stack; 
X-turret hit, no damage. 
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(c) Malaya—X-turret roof hit, no real 
damage ; side armor four hits. 


The Fifth Battle Squadron, in taking sta- 
tion astern of the Grand Fleet, turned to port 
and approached the German Battle Fleet 
closely. The Warspite’s helm jammed and 
she described two circles toward the Ger- 
mans, distance variously estimated at from 
8,000 to 12,000 yards. The vessel received 
the concentrated fire of six German dread- 
naughts, and was hit seven times with 12-inch 
projectiles. The ship was seriously damaged 
and was ordered to return to port, which 
she did at sixteen knots. This speed was 
later increased to nineteen knots, twenty-one, 
twenty-two knots, and full speed when sub- 
marines were encountered. 

Here again various conclusions may be 
reached. But in view of the ordeal of the 
Warspite, the only British battleship seri- 
ously damaged, it would seem fair cause for 
astonishment that the vessel was able to sur- 
vive at all. 
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Our Navy—and others as well—has gone 
off half-cocked more than once. The Civil 
War Monitor was thought to have revolu- 
tionized naval warfare, and the type con- 
tinued to be built up until the beginning of 
the present century. The monitor idea was 
reflected in the low freeboard of our Spanish 
War battleships, which as a result were un- 
fitted to engage in battle on the high seas in 
any weather. Long after Lissa the ram bow 
continued to add weight and to lessen the hull 
efficiency of our battleships, -vhile it was 
about as useful as the old-time pike rack for 
repelling boarders. 

If we are at present in error regarding 
speed, the rest of the world is also in error— 
only more so. Should we reduce the speed 
of our new battleships—if any—to fifteen 
knots, we thereby immediately reduce the 
speed of our entire fleet to that figure. We 
endow our commanders with an initial handi- 
cap, strategic and tactical, and renounce defi- 
nitely the principles and opportunities of the 
offensive. It seems rather a high price to 


pay. 
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UNITED STATES 


Cruisers Launched 

Army and Navy Journal, September 7.— 
The light cruiser, Northampton, was 
launched September 5, at the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, the Navy Department announced 
this week. This is the first vessel of this 
name in the Navy and was named for the 
city of Northampton, Massachusetts. Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge was the sponsor. 

The light cruiser, Houston, under con- 
struction by Newport News Ship and Dry 
Dock Corporation, Newport News, Virginia, 
will be launched today. This is the second 
vessel of this name on the Navy Register. 
The first Houston was a cargo vessel used 
by the Naval Overseas Transport Service 
during the World War. She was originally 
a German collier, S. S. Liebenfels, built in 
1903 and owned by the Hansa line. 

These two cruisers were included in a 
program of eight cruisers authorized by Act 
of Congress, December 18, 1924. 

The keel of the Northampton was laid 
in April 12, 1928. She is fitted as a flagship 
and will be assigned as flagship of 
the Division 5, Light Cruiser Divisions, 
Scouting Fleet, when she is commissioned. 
Her length overall is 600 feet, with a beam 
of 65 feet, mean draft of 17 feet and seven 
inches. She has a displacement of 10,000 
tons and is equipped with Parsons turbin- 
reduction gear engines and has eight oil 
burning boilers. Her armament consists of 
nine 8-inch 55 caliber guns in triple mounts, 
four 5-inch 25 caliber anti-aircraft guns, and 
two 3-pounder saluting guns. She also has 
two 21-inch triple torpedo tubes, above 
water. Her complement will consist of 23 
wardroom officers, 21 warrant officers, 34 
chief petty officers and 519 other enlisted 
men. 

The Houston will have practically the 
same equipment and armament. This ship 
was authorized December 18, 1924, and her 
keel was laid May 1, 1928. She is also fitted 
as a flagship, and upon her completion will 
be assigned to Division 5, Light Cruiser Di- 
visions, Scouting Fleet. 


Scrap Fifty-three Old Destroyers 

_ New York Times, September 19—Wash- 
ington, September 19.—Fifty-three destroy- 
ers of the battle fleet and scouting fleet were 
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ordered decommissioned by the navy today, 
under its previously announced program of 
placing out of service approximately that 
number of destroyers which were built dur- 
ing the World War and by a recent survey 
were held to be unsuited for further service 
with the fleets. Their places will be taken 
by an equal number of destroyers of the 
laid-up fleet. 

Eventually the fifty-three that are to be 
decommissioned will be scrapped, but the 
process of decommissioning them and finally 
disposing of them is to be done gradually 
and by the crews themselves, so that no un- 
necessary expense will be involved. 

The laid-up destroyers which are to be 
placed in active service are considered the 
best of the wartime fleet of vessels of that 
type and have been held in reserve, while 
the less desirable ones have been utilized un- 
til they are no longer considered serviceable. 

Due to the wartime building operations 
the navy has a surplus of destroyers, and 
while the present move was initiated several 
months ago and before the present naval 
reduction negotiations were instituted with 
Great Britain, the retirement of fifty-three 
destroyers will, nevertheless, have a bearing 
upon the relative naval standing of the 
United States. 

In the same way it was decided several 
weeks ago to dispose of all but three of the 
twenty-two second-line cruisers, some of 
which have been on the navy list for twenty 
and more years. Most of them in recent 
years have been held in decommissioned 
status. 

Under the orders issued today Destroyer 
Squadron 11, less its squadron leader, the 
Decatur, and Destroyer Squadron 12, less its 
leader the Litchfield, both of which are in 
the Battle Fleet in the Pacific, are to be de- 
commissioned at San Diego. Destroyer 
Squadron 9 and the experimental ship Con- 
verse, less the squadron leader, Dallas, 
which are with the Scouting Fleet in the 
Atlantic, are to be decommissioned at Phila- 
delphia. 

Squadron 11 is to be replaced by Squad- 
ron 6, now out of commission at San Diego. 
Squadron 12 will be replaced by Squadron 
10, now out of commission at San Diego, 
and Squadron 9g will be replaced by Squad- 
ron, 7, which is now out of commission at 


Philadelphia. 
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Army Exhibit 


New York Times, September 29—The 
mightiest weapons and most modern ma- 
chinery developed by the United States 
Army will be tested and exhibited in a 
twenty-four-hour demonstration on October 
10 at the Aberdeen Proving Grounds in 
Maryland. Crack troops and equipment will 
be assembled from all over the country for 
the occasion, which will be the eleventh an- 
nual meeting of the Army Ordnance As- 
sociation. 

The tests will be conducted before engi- 
neers and manufacturers who are members 
of the association and who, it is explained, 
would assume the job of turning out muni- 
tions in case of war. The demonstration is 
being planned under the direction of Major 
Gen. Clarence C. Williams, Chief of Ord- 
nance. It is expected that there will be a 
total of 5,000 official observers, both lay and 
governmental. 

Guns of all calibers, from 16-inch coast 
defense cannon down to machine guns; 
light, medium and heavy tanks, bombs of 
various types and aircraft with their special 
armament will all be tested and demon- 
strated. New types of powder, the latest 
developments in mobility for large ordnance 
and other special features will be included 
in the assemblage of wartime devices. 

The 16-inch coast defense artillery, the 
largest in commission, will hurl a 2,100- 
pound projectile thirty miles out into Chesa- 
peake Bay. Close behind it will come a 14- 
inch gun mounted on a railway carriage, 
which, charged with 450 pounds of powder, 
will throw a 1,560-pound projectile twenty- 
five miles. New seventy-five mm. field ar- 
tillery pieces will hurl fifteen-pound projec- 
tiles nearly nine miles. Newly developed 
thirty-seven mm. automatic cannon and .50 
caliber machine guns will open the program 
in the morning. 

Smoke screens, new gases and new high- 
power explosives will be demonstrated. A 
battery of tanks, each carrying two six- 
pounders and five machine guns, will be sent 
lumbering across country with all guns fir- 
ing. The new Chrystie tank will demon- 
strate its fifty-mile cross-country speed. 
During the night, the latest in anti-aircraft 
artillery will prove its ability to find its 
mark, in cooperation with  searchlights, 
which will be trained on a sleeve target 
towed across the sky by airplane. 
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The tests will be official, General Williams 
announces, and will be primarily for the pur- 
pose of keeping the potential munitions 
makers of the country in touch with ord. 
nance developments. 


$12,000,000 Dam For Canal 


Approved 


The Nautical Gazette, September 21~ 
Another step toward the prevention of any 
possible congestion in the Panama Canal 
was taken this week with the approval of 
Secretary of War Good, for the erection of 
a $12,000,000 dam at Alhajuela, Canal Zone, 
to provide additional storage for water, 

The dam will provide a reservoir of 22 
square miles and permit storage of 22,000, 
000,000 cubic feet of water. According to 
information furnished the War Department 
by Governor Harry Burgess of the Canal 
Zone, a water shortage threatens the rapidly 
increasing traffic during a portion of the 
year. The new dams will be an aid in check- 
ing the waters of the Chagres River during 
the rainy season, which have been a hazard 
to navigation. About five years will be re- 
quired to complete the approved construc- 
tion. 


Zone js 


GREAT BRITAIN 


New Methods Discovered Of Locating 
Submerged Undersea Boats 

Baltimore Sun, September 22—London, 
September 21 (Special Cable)— In naval 
circles here there is speculation as to 
whether, at the proposed five-power naval 
conference, Britain will play what naval ex- 
perts regard as her trump card—in other 
words, whether it will be announced pub- 
licly that the development of anti-subma- 
rine protection by the British Navy has been 
so far advanced that Britian does not care 
whether other nations construct submarines 
or not but favors their abolition on purely 
humanitarian grounds. 

When at last year’s naval conference the 
terms of the so-called Anglo-French “com- 
promise” became public it was found that 
the Conservative Government had no objec- 
tion to the unlimited construction of small 
submarines by France. 

It is now possible to reveal that even at 
that time the British naval experts were 
confident that the possession of a large fleet 
of such war craft by a near neighbor con- 
stituted no serious menace to the country’s 


shipping. 
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It still is admitted that big ocean-going 
submarines might manage to play havoc with 
British ships in the same way that the Ger- 
man warship Emden did during the World 
War as a surface craft, hence the Admir- 
alty’s insistence upon a number of small 
cruisers. But in narrow seas, the Admiralty 
has informed the Cabinet, submarines can 
no longer be considered a serious menace. 

This assurance has been given as the re- 
sult of experiments carried out over a period 
of several years from the submarine base 
at Portland on the channel coast, where the 
Navy’s anti-submarine school is located. 

The Admiralty places its confidence in its 
being able to deal with undersea war craft, 
chiefly on what is termed an almost uncanny 
perfection of the listening apparatus its ex- 
perts have evolved. mt 

It is asserted by British naval technicians 
that the service has created microphones, or 
sound-ranging apparatus, which are so high- 
ly sensitive that submarines can be detected 
and it can be determined, with some cer- 
tainty, whether submerged bodies are metal- 
lic objects or merely rocks. 

Hitherto the only recourse of a submarine 
when “spotted” by listening devices was to 
sink to the bottom and shut off her engines, 
but this will avail them nothing if they can 
be located when lying idle. 

These microphones, details of which natu- 
rally are closely guarded, are said to be 
strongly constructed and quite capable of 
producing satisfactory results even when not 
installed or operated by experts. They can 
be fitted to any type of ship. 

The mechanics of the methods which have 
been evolved at the Portland base are as 
follows : 

When a submarine, with propellers run- 
ning, comes within range of the listening 
sets, her position and course are checked by 
cross-bearings—and then it is left for de- 
stroyers, submarines or hydroplanes to at- 
tack with depth bombs. 

The British also have constructed mor- 
tars with which depth charges can be drop- 
ped by slow-moving vessels sufficiently far 
enough away from themselves to avoid dan- 
ger from the ensuing explosion. 

Up to the present only fast-moving ves- 
sels have been able to drop depth bombs, 
since the explosive goes off almost instan- 
taneously. 

Detection of motionless undersea craft, it 
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is said, is carried out by echoes; that is, 
when it is suspected that a submarine is in 
the vicinity patrolling vessels sound “subma- 
rine” bells or produce other underwater 
sound waves and judge by echoes received 
whether the sound waves are being returned 
by rocks or by the metal hull of a submarine. 


It is further claimed that both methods 
of detection have been so far developed that 
submarines can be located before they get 
within torpedo range. 

The Portland base schools also are said 
to have improved the old wartime precau- 
tions, such as defensive nets, and to have 
perfected explosive paravanes which can be 
fired either by contaet or electricity. The 
paravane is a device, invented by the Brit- 
ish Navy during the World War, which is 
attached by wires to the bow of a ship. It 
is shaped like a small torpedo. The force 
of the current as the ship cuts through the 
water and a system of rudders force the 
paravane outward away from the ship, so 
that it meets and sweeps away floating ob- 
jects such as mines. 


Cruisers Withdrawn From Active Service 
By RicHarp V. OULAHAN 


Special to the New York Times Sep- 
tember 16—Washington, September 15— 
In preparation for a treaty agreement with 
the United States for naval disarmament, 
the British Government already has begun 
to withdraw from active service some of 
the cruisers which it will be obliged to scrap 
prior to 1936 but which have not yet reached 
the age limit when, under the prospective 
terms of the treaty, they will be retired and 
their tonnage replaced in part only. 

Five British light cruisers which have not 
reached the age limit have been ordered 
placed on the disposal-for-sale list. 

They are the Yarmouth, 5,250 tons, whose 
age limit for retirement will not be reached 
until 1932; the Sydney and Melbourne, 
5,400 tons each, age limit 1933; the Bir- 
mingham, 5,400 tons, age limit 1934; and 
the Conquest, 3.750 tons, age limit 1935. 
The total tonnage of these cruisers is 25,200. 

Fourteen other British cruisers, all of 
them small, will reach the age limit of re- 
tirement by 1936. All of these will be re- 
tired in accordance with the projected terms 
of the disarmament treaty as they reach the 
age limit and will be replaced in part only. 
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Ace Limit or LARGE CRUISERS 


All the larger British cruisers are new and 
the oldest of these will not reach the age 
limit until 1938. 

These vessels are the Dartmouth, 5,250 
tons, due for retirement for age in 1931; the 
Lowestoft, 5,440 tons, age limit 1934; the 
Comus, Carysfort, Cleopatra, Calliope, 
Champion and Castor, each of 3,750 tons 
and each due for retirement for age in 1935; 
the Brisbane, 5,400 tons, age limit 1936, and 
the Cambrian, Canterbury, Constance, Cen- 
taur and Concord, each of 3,750 tons and 
due to be retired for age in 1936. 

The total tonnage of these fourteen ships 
iS 57,340. 

Prime Minister MacDonald has an- 
nounced that in the interest of bringing 
down the larger British cruiser tonnage to 
an approach to parity with the United States 
cruiser fleet, work on the construction of 
two 10,000-ton crusiers, the Surrey and the 
Northumberland, has been suspended. 

With five cruisers of a total tonnage of 
25,200 already ordered disposed of, four- 
teen cruisers of a total tonnage of 57,340 to 
reach the retirement age by 1936 and two 
cruisers of a total tonnage of 20,000 not to 
be finished the grand total of British cruis- 
er scrapping, retirement of non-construc- 
tion up to 1936, the year that according to 
the preliminary agreement between the 
United States and Britain, the two cruiser 
fleets will reach the fixed maximum, will be 
102,540. 


SomME New CRUISERS PLANNED 


It is the intention of the British Govern- 
ment, as made known in the preliminary 
exchanges, to replace part of this tonnage 
with new cruiser construction. 

The tonnage figures given above are in 
what are known technically as normal tons, 
which means the weight of water displaced 
by the ships when they have fuel and reserve 
feed water on board. In tables published by 
the Navy Department yesterday and printed 
in the New York Times today, figures for 
cruisers of Britain as well as the United 
States were given in standard or treaty tons, 
that is, the displacement of water when the 
ships in question are not loaded with fuel 
and reserve feed water. The total tonnage of 
British cruisers in commission, under con- 
struction and authorized, as given in stand- 
ard tons in yesterday’s table, is 401,791. 
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As figures of standard or treaty tonnage 
for individual British cruisers named aboye 
are not available today, there must be some 
divergence from strict accuracy in showing 
the amount of cruiser tonnage the British 
must sacrifice up to 1936 in order to reach 
constructive parity with the American cryjs. 
er fleet, but this divergence is comparatively 
slight, and deducting normal tons to be re. 
tired from the present British cruiser total 
in standard or treaty tons gives an approxi- 
mate idea of what deductions from their 
cruiser strength the British must take in the 
next seven years. 


Curt or 62,000 Tons NEEDED 

The present total British cruiser tonnage 
in standard tons, as contained in the Navy 
Department figures of yesterday, is 401,791, 
To bring the British total down to the 
339,000 tons which the British contend are 
necessary for their defensive and peace-time 
police needs it will be necessary to reduce 
this total of 401,791 by approximately 
62,000 tons. 

With the British to dispose of 102,540 
tons of cruisers prior to 1936 through scrap- 
ping already ordered, decision not to con- 
tinue the construction of two large cruisers, 
and the retirement of cruisers that normally 
will be due for retirement in the next seven 
years, the indications are that this retired 
tonnage will be replaced by about 40,000 
new tonnage in cruisers in order to maintain 
the prospective treaty minimum of 335,000 
tons of cruisers for that government to be 
achieved in 1936. 

The situation of the United States Navy 
with respect to cruisers is somewhat differ- 
ent. With our cruiser tonnage far below 
that of Britian, the preliminary agreement 
contemplates that this government will com- 
plete its cruiser program up to about 300,000 
tons. The exact figures have not been dis- 
closed, but the indications are that the total 
will not be greater than 300,000 tons and 
probably somewhat less. Present unofficial 
supposition is that the preliminary agree- 
ment between the two governments contem- 
plates fixing the ultimate American cruiser 
tonnage at about 295,000. 

The disparity of approximately 40,000 or 
45,000 tons of cruisers in favor of Britian 
as compared with the American cruiser fleet 
constitutes the most serious prospective peril 
to the disarmament treaty, which the Brit- 
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ish and American Governments in negotia- 
tion with France, Italy and Japan, hope to 
conclude as a result of the formal disarma- 
ment conference to be begun in December, 


according to present plans. 


YARDSTICK TO SOLVE PROBLEM 


As has been explained frequently, con- 
structive parity between the two fleets is to 
be achieved by comparing American and 
British warships by the measurement of 
their efficiency as combatant ships and not 
merely by tonnage, as heretofore. This 
yardstick or equivalent valuation method 
will be applied in measuring the compara- 
tive strength of British and American crui- 
sers through giving higher values to new 
ships than to old ships of the same tonnage 
and higher values for superiority in gun 
power. 

In that way it is hoped to bring the Brit- 
ish and American cruiser fleets to approxi- 
mate parity in spite of the fact that the 
British cruisers, in which small vessels 
claimed to be valuable chiefly for police 
work will predominate, will be 40,000 or 
more tons greater in actual tonnage than 
American cruisers, in which the heaviest 
cruisers permitted by the Washington naval 
treaty of 1922 and armed with 8-inch guns, 
the heaviest caliber permitted by that treaty 
for cruisers will predominate. 

In the preliminary negotiations Britain 
has assented to the United States having a 
larger number of 10,000-ton cruisers armed 
with 8-inch guns than Britain. The British 
have agreed to limit their number of 10,000- 
ton cruisers to fifteen. It is believed that 
they assented in the final arrangement that 
the United States shall have nineteen cruis- 
ers of 10,000-tons, instead of eighteen as 
proposed in the British memorandum, which 
was the object of a series of protracted con- 
ferences at the White House and the Navy 
Department last week, attended by Presi- 
dent Hoover, the Secretaries of State and 
the Navy, members of the Naval General 
Board and others. 


Ig CRUISERS SUGGESTED 
Such an arrangement would give the 
United States 190,000 tons of 10,000-ton 
cruisers, as against 150,000 tons of 10,000- 
ton cruisers. In addition, the two govern- 
ments decided to leave to the formal dis- 
armament conference for adjustment the 
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determination of whether the United States 
should be permitted to build three additional 
10,000-ton cruisers or should be restricted 
to using an additional 40,000 tons in the con- 
struction of four or five smaller cruisers 
armed with 6-inch guns. 

Granting that the preliminary agreement 
provides that the United States shall have 
nineteen cruisers of 10,000 tons each, an 
agreement in the formal conference to per- 
mit the United States to build three more 
cruisers of that size would bring the Ameri- 
can tonnage in 10,000-ton cruisers to 
220,000, as against 150,000 for Britain in the 
same class of ships. 

While the preliminary negotiations were 
in progress there was a disposition on the 
part of some members of the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the Senate and the public to 
take the position that any treaty with Britain 
which would not enable the United States 
to complete its fifteen-cruiser program, au- 
thorized by the last Congress, would be en- 
tirely unsatisfactory to Congress. 

Any such attitude in the Senate is import- 
ant, as the prospective disarmament treaty 
must be submitted to that body for ratifica- 
tion. Since the completion of the prelimi- 
nary exchanges, interested Senators have 
shown a disposition to be reticent as to opin- 
ions concerning the outcome. They take 
the position that they do not know the de- 
tails of the preliminary arrangement and 
therefore are unable to pass judgment on it. 


GENERAL BOARD SATISFIED 


Certain Senators who have been foremost 
in contending that all the fifteen cruisers au- 
thorized by the last Congress must be built 
have made known to the administration that 
they will not assent to any treaty providing 
reductions in naval armament that does not 
have the approval of the Naval General 
Board. In this connection the understand- 
ing that the General Board is satisfied with 
the outcome of the preliminary negotiations 
is of the highest importance. 

They allow more 10,000-ton cruisers for 
the United States than for Britain, and it 
appears to be certain that the General Board 
will give the fullest approval to any treaty 
arrangements if it provides that the 30,000 
additional cruiser tons which the British 
have conceded to the United States shall be 
utilized in constructing three 10,000-ton 
cruisers, thus, according to prevailing under- 
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standing, providing for completing the fif- 
teen-cruiser program with the exception of 
one vessel. 

It is gathered that the National Board is 
satisfied with the outcome of the prelimi- 
nary exchanges for another reason. The 
contemplated treaty for which the prelimi- 
nary agreement lays the foundation will pro- 
vide for standardization and stabilization of 
naval strength and the maintenance of con- 
structive parity between the American and 
British fleets. Through such an arrange- 
ment the navy will know where it stands in 
future. 

The uncertainty as to future construction 
and consequent uncertainty as to the number 
and classification of personnel will provide 
a new deal, which, it is claimed, will permit 
the navy to see ahead and carry out its plans 
for the maintenance of a balanced fleet. 


COMPARISON OF GUN POWER 


An idéa of how the excess of British cruis- 
er tonnage may be overcome in attempting 
to reach parity in effectiveness between the 
two governments, through giving greater 
gun power to the largest American cruisers, 
is obtained by a comparison of the gun pow- 
er of British and American ships of 10,000 
tons. 

Of the eight American 10,000-ton cruisers 
now actually under construction, some of 
which soon will be in commission, the Pen- 
sacola and the Salt Lake City will have main 
batteries of ten 8-inch guns each. Of the 
six other cruisers of their class each will 
have nine 8-inch guns. 

With the tendency to give nine guns of 
that caliber to future 10,000-ton cruisers of 
our navy, the nineteen. cruisers which it is 
expected the United States will be enabled 
to build in accordance with the prelimi- 
nary agreement with Britain, would embrace 
two with ten 8-inch guns each and seventeen 
with 153 8-inch guns in all, or a total of 173 
guns of that caliber. 

British 10,000-ton cruisers each carry 
eight 8-inch guns. With the British agree- 
ing to limit their 10,000-ton cruisers to 
fifteen vessels, the 8-inch guns of these ships 
vould aggregate 120. Thus, the United 
States fleet of nineteen 10,000-ton cruisers 
would have fifty-three more 8-inch guns 
than the British cruiser fleet of fifteen ves- 
sels. 

Should it be arranged in the formal con- 
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ference that the United States shall be per- 
mitted to utilize its 30,000 additional cruiser 
tons in three 10,000-ton ships, the aggregate 
of 8-inch guns on American cruisers would 


be an even 200, as against 120 for the Brit- 
ish, 


MEDITERRANEAN FLEET IMPORTANT 


It is realized that difficulties will be en. 
countered in the prospective formal nayal 
conference with France and Italy (if they 
accept the invitation to participate ) insisting 
that their special needs as to the Mediter- 
ranean must be considered. The danger in 
this respect is that Britain must also have re- 
gard for her home defenses and her trade 
routes through the Mediterranean, and the 
strength of France and Italy in auxiliary 
ships is a factor of importance to the Brit- 
ish Government. 

But France and Italy have been kept in- 
formed of the preliminary negotiations at 
every stage of their progress, and unofficial 
indications that they are disposed to enter 
the formal conference has considerable sig- 
nificance in the light of their knowledge of 
the understanding as to fundamental prin- 
ciples between Britain and the United States 
to govern them in the negotiations of a dis- 
armament treaty to which France, Italy and 
Japan will be asked to subscribe. 

The action of the Japanese Government in 
letting the other powers know that Japan 
will expect to be given a higher ratio in 
warship strength than 3 as compared with 
5-5 for the United States and Britain may 
produce some worry with respect to cruiser 
tonnage, but in its general aspect there is 
no concern over it on the part of the two 
chief naval nations. Japan will ask that her 
ratio be increased from 3 to 3.5, or, to put 
it another way, from six-tenths of American 
or British naval strength to seven-tenths. 

It is believed, however, that Japan’s chief 
purpose in determining to ask for an in- 
creased ratio is founded on national pride 
and not on any intention to build up to the 
additional warship tonnage that would be 
permitted under the increase. Her object, 
it is conceived, is to have herself placed be- 
fore the world as of higher standing as a 
naval power than the sixth-tenths propor- 
tion fixed by the Washington naval treaty 
for capital ships accorded her. 

There appears to be no doubt that Japan 
is keen for a further curtailment of naval 
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armament and is wholeheartedly in sym- 

thy with President Hoover’s desire that 
there shall be actual reduction of fleets and 
not mere limitations of building programs. 
While insistence by Japanese that her ratio 
of naval strength should be increased would 
appear to give a contrary impression, the 
belief prevails that she will not make any 
material additions to her fleet. For reasons 
of domestic economy she is anxious to re- 
duce the heavy cost of naval shipbuilding 
and maintenance of a large fleet. 


Launch Of Two Warships 


London Times, August 2—There were 
launched from the naval construction works 
of Vickers-Armstrongs at Barrow today 
the British torpedo-boat destroyer Arrow 
and the submarine Pandora, which has also 
been built for the British Admiralty. 

The submarine Pandora is the fourth of 
the new P class to be launched by Vickers. 
Mrs. Little, wife of Rear-Admiral Little, 
performed the ceremony of launching the 
Pandora, which was the first to take the 
water. The Arrow was launched by Mrs. 
Addison, wife of Rear-Admiral Addison, 
Director of Dockyards, and took the water a 
few minutes later. On the respective launch- 
ing platforms were British and foreign naval 
and military officers. 

The last destroyer built at Barrow was the 
Phoenix, which was launched in 1911. Vick- 
ers-Armstrongs have been relatively busy 
during the last year or two, but there are 
misgivings as to the future. Despite the 
fact that there have been no cancellations 
of orders held by the firm, fresh contracts 
have not been forthcoming, with the result 
that the berths which have been cleared to- 
day have nothing to occupy them. 


R CLass SUBMARINES 


It is interesting to state that three new 
submarines are under construction, and 
these are of the advanced R class, about 
which the utmost secrecy is observed. 

At the subsequent luncheon Commander 
Craven, managing director of the Barrow 
works and a director of Vickers-Arm- 
Strongs, referred to certain submarines of 
the past in which crews of seventeen were 
required, and contrasted the Pandora, 


launched that day, for which a crew of fifty- 
five officers and men was required. 
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Vickers-Armstrongs have orders at pres- 
ent for a submarine depot ship for Chile, 
a gunboat for Siam, a flotilla leader for the 
British Government, and a fast cross-Chan- 
nel steamer for the Isle of Man Steam 
Packet Company, in addition to the three R 
submarines. 


“Command” of the Mediterranean 

The Naval and Military Record, August 
28—It is too early as yet to form an opin- 
ion as to what effect—if any—the with- 
drawals of the four Queen Elizabeths from 
the Mediterranean is likely, to have upon the 
naval policies of France and Italy. Numeri- 
cally, the change will leave Great Britain in- 
ferior in battleship strength to the forces 
which either Power can put forth, although 
in fighting value there is no comparison be- 
tween our Royal Oaks, the French Lor- 
raines, and the Italian Andrea Dorias. With 
nine battleships in the Mediterranean, our 
supremacy was beyond any argument; with 
five it no longer exists by the measurement 
of mere tonnage. The rivalry between Italy 
and France for a claim to dominance in the 
Middle Sea may be stimulated by the change. 
Indeed, it is not impossible that in any inter- 
national conference upon limitation of arma- 
ments in which those Powers may take part, 
we Shall hear a new demand for “parity.” At 
present France is the stronger of the two, 
but Italy has made more relative progress in 
the reorganization of her Navy since the war. 

Fortunately, there is no visible conflict of 
interests between France and Italy, and the 
question of which shall claim supremacy in 
the Mediterranean is therefore largely one 
of sentiment. Italy, emancipated from the 
Adriatic by the disappearance of her old 
rival, Austria, is naturally stretching out, 
and her scheme of new naval bases suggests 
ambitious aspirations. Yet it is easy to rec- 
oncile those aspirations with the general 
growth of her maritime interests. More- 
over, no country in Europe is more vulner- 
able to attack by sea. France, of course, 
is very much concerned with her North 
African possessions and the necessity 
for being able to guard effectively the com- 
munications with these. In the Press of 
both countries there has been a tendency to 
view the naval policy of the other with crit- 
ical and suspicious eyes, although there is 
absolutely nothing in their relations or aims 
to justify anything of the sort. 
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FRANCE 
Building Program Not Retarded 


The Engineer, September 13—The pro- 
posals for a limitation of naval armaments 
have not retarded the carrying out of the 
French program of naval construction. The 
French are reluctant even to consider any 
such proposals as practical under present 
conditions, and will make any question of 
disarmament dependent upon arrangements 
for ensuring absolute security. Although it 
will be another five or six years before the 
existing program of naval construction is 
completed, the reconstitution of the fleet is 
already well advanced, and the appointment 
of a new command to the Mediterranean 
fleet has called attention to the progress al- 
ready achieved, particularly in the creation 
of divisions of light and fast vessels. Under 
the special conditions of strategy imposed 
in the Mediterranean the main essential has 
been to attain speed with a concentration of 
fire, and with the light and fast cruisers, 
submarines, destroyers, torpedo boats and 
aircraft, the French believe that they are in 
a fair way of attaining their end. There are 
three battleships in the Mediterranean, in- 
cluding the flagship Bretagne, and others 
are being refitted, but they are in no sense 
modern vessels and are not regarded as con- 
stituting a real factor of defense. On the 
other hand, the light division is particularly 
efficient. At present there are three cruisers 
and three big destroyers, and before long 
this division will be reinforced by the addi- 
tion of the Tourville, which is one of the 
most powerful and the most rapid of the 
10,000-ton class. The new destroyers Gué- 
pard and Valmy will be attached to the 
Mediterranean fleet. They are said to be the 
largest and fastest vessels of the kind afloat. 
The Valmy’s speed very nearly reached 40 
knots. There are twelve torpedo-boats of 
the Orage class of 1,450 tons and seven of 
the Palme class of 1,495 tons. To the Medi- 
terranean fleet has been attached the Béarn 
seaplane carrier which has given a good ac- 
count of itself in recent maneuvers, although 
it represents the transformation of a 22,000- 
ton battleship which was left on the stocks 
during the war. The newest seaplane car- 
rier, Commandant Teste, has some resem- 
blance to the 10,000-ton cruisers. Its en- 
gines will develop 21,000 horsepower, and 
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it will steam at 20 knots. The aircraft are 
launched from the deck by catapult. 


Destroyer Sets a New World’s Record 

Special Cable to the New York Times. 
September 22—During trials held for the 
past two days off the west coast of France 
the new French destroyer V erdun has beaten 
the world’s speed record, formerly held by 
another French destroyer, the Valmy, 

Yesterday the Verdun made a speed of 
40.2 knots over a fixed course, beating the 
Valmy’s record of 39.185 knots. The Ver- 
dun also showed herself to be an excep- 
tionally economic oil burner. 

The new vessel, which is of the same type 
as the Valmy, was under the command of 
Captain Richard during the trials. 


JAPAN 


Replacement Plan 

London Times, August 30—The Navy 
Department has submitted to the Treasury 
its estimates for cruiser replacement, a plan 
involving an expenditure of 400,000,000 yen 
(£40,000,000) during the next six to eight 
years. The program provides for the con- 
struction of four vessels of 10,000 tons each, 
15 first-class destroyers, and various sub- 
marines and smaller craft. The cruisers 
are to replace the four much smaller ves- 
sels Tenryu, Tatsuta, Kuma, and Tama, ag- 
gregating 18,000 tons. 

Naval officials defend this expansion to 
the Japanese press by stating that Great 
Britain’s existing and projected strength in 
large cruisers is 196,000 tons, that of the 
United States 200,000 tons, while Japan, 
with only 108,400 tons, requires a further 
31,600 tons to attain the 70 per cent ratio. 

Treasury officials declare that the plan is 
unacceptable because it is incompatible with 
the Government’s retrenchment program. 
The Navy Department doubtless deems it 
wise to ask for more than it has any hope 
of obtaining. 

Sanction for these estimates for 1930 in- 
stead of 1931, when the existing programs 
expire, is sought on the ground that, accord- 
ing to the press, capital ship replacements 
falling due after the expiry of the Washing- 
ton Treaty would form too heavy a financial 
burden if combined with cruiser replace- 
ment. The real explanation, perhaps is that 
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the Navy desires to enter the forthcoming 


conference equipped with a program repre- 
senting its maximum claims. 


HOLLAND 


A Noteworthy Destroyer 

The Engineer, August 30—The torpedo- 
destroyer Van Galen, which has been built 
for the Royal Netherlands Navy by the Fi- 
jenoord Company, of Rotterdam, to the de- 
signs of Yarrow and Co., Ltd., of Scotstoun, 
Glasgow, has just completed a very success- 
ful series of trials on the Clyde. This vessel 
is the fifth of eight destroyers which are 
being constructed in Holland to the designs 
and under the technical advice of Messrs. 
Yarrow. In the first four destroyers which 
are already in service, a boiler pressure of 
275 pounds per square inch, with a steam 
temperature of 610 degrees Fahrenheit, has 
been adopted. In the case of the Van Galen, 
however, a boiler pressure of 400 pounds 
per square inch, with a steam temperature 
of 685 degrees Fahrenheit, is in use, and the 
same temperature and pressure will be 
worked to for the three remaining vessels 
which have yet to be built. We are able to 
state that the recent trials of the Van Galen 
which is distinguished as the highest pres- 
sure destroyer yet built, have fully borne out 
the advantages of high pressure and tem- 
perature which have been so well demon- 
strated in the recent passenger liners the 
Viceroy of India and the Canadian Pacific 
liners of the Duchess class, all of which ships 
are fitted with Yarrow water-tube boilers. 
It will be remembered that the British Ad- 
miralty has under construction a_ high- 
pressure destroyer the hull for which is being 
built by John I. Thornycroft and Co., Ltd., 
and the machinery supplied by the Parsons 
Marine Steam Turbine Co., Ltd. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


Training Classes For Ships’ Officers An- 
nounced 

The Nautical Gazette, September 21—As 
a result of recent ship disasters, Dickerson 
N. Hoover, supervising inspector-general of 
the United States Steamboat Inspection 
Service, has made recommendations relating 
to the more rigid requirements for ships’ of- 
ficers licenses which will go into effect on 
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October 1. Announcement has been made of 
a course in ship knowledge, arranged by the 
Merchant Marine School of the Seaman’s 
Church Institute of New York, 25 South 
Street, and consisting of a series of lectures 
by experts from the American Bureau of 
Shipping’s technical staff. The first series 
on nautical subjects was given on Wednes- 
day, September 18, at 4:00 P.M., and will 
continue each Wednesday throughout the 
fall and winter months. 

The course was instigated by Captain Rob- 
ert Huntington, principal of the Institute’s 
Merchant Marine School in conjunction 
with President C. A. McAllister of the 
American Bureau of Shipping, who selected 
the subjects and the American Bureau of- 
fered the services of its experts to give lec- 
tures in order to acquaint ship’s officers and 
others interested in shipping with a fur- 
ther knowledge of the methods that will be 
necessary for the new merchant marine. 
The course is free of charge and open to 
any persons, in addition to officers and cad- 
ets who may be interested in the subjects. 

“With the building of larger and faster 
ocean vessels,” declared Captain Hunting- 
ton, who has trained more than 4,000 cadets 
to become ships’ officers, “it has become 
necessary for the United States Steamboat 
Inspection Service to tighten up on the re- 
quirements and to make the examination 
questions more up-to-date and more tech- 
nical. Hence the Seamen’s Church Institute 
has opened its Marine School to this course.” 

Subjects to be discussed by experts will 
include ship layout and construction, dis- 
placement, trim, ship terms, tonnages, sta- 
bility, practical points on loading, fuel 
conservation, steering, machinery, safety 
engineering speeds, problem of ship power- 
ing, etc. 


New Loans by United States 


Washington, September 25, Special to 
Baltimore Sun.—Loans aggregating almost 
$17,000,000 to aid in the construction of 
ships by private corporations were au- 
thorized today by the Shipping Board. 
Those to which the Government will ad- 
vance funds are the Dollar Steamship Line, 
Inc., and the Motor Tank Ship Corporation. 

Two loans of $5,287,500 each were made 
to the Dollar Line to build two twenty-knot 
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combination passenger and cargo turboelec- 
tric steamers of approximately 33,000 tons 
displacement. The Tank Ship Corporation 
will receive $6,304,687.50 to construct five 
motor tankers of approximately 13,450 dead- 
weight tons each. The loans represent three- 
fourths of the cost of the vessels and 
repayment is to be made in twenty equal 
annual installments. Interest is payable 
semi-annually. 


CoMPLETION DUE IN 1931 


The two proposed steamers of the Dollar 
Line are to be built by the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company. The 
first is to be completed by October 1, 1931, 
and the second by February 1, 1932. The 
motor tankers will be constructed by the Sun 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania. 

The Dollar Line steamers, when com- 
pleted, will be placed in the Dollar round- 
the-world service. The company has seven 
ships of somewhat smaller size and lower 
speed in operation on this route. 


ADAMS APPROVES PLANS 


In the case of both loans, Charles Francis 
Adams, Secretary of the Navy, has approved 
the plans and specifications of the vessels, as 
did the Shipping Board committee on con- 
struction loans. 

The tankers will be capable of approxi- 
mately eleven knots speed and will be pro- 
pelled by single screws driven by Diesel en- 
gines. Their displacement will be about 18,- 
goo tons. 


Completion of 60,000-Ton Liner Oceanic 
Postponed 

New York Times, September 26—Work 
on the new 50,000-ton liner Oceanic has 
been postponed indefinitely, it was an- 
nounced tonight by the White Star Line, 
and priority will be given to the construction 
of the new 27,000-ton motorship as a sister- 
ship to the newly launched Britannic. 

The keel plates of the Oceanic will re- 
main undisturbed at the Harland Wolff 
Shipyard in Belfast, according to the com- 
pany’s announcement. Meanwhile the own- 
ers and builders will wrestle with the new 
problems of design and propelling power 
which are facing them as a result of the 
Bremen’s record-breaking voyage in July. 

There are said to be various alternatives 
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which need further investigation and devel. 
opment “in the light of most recent experi- 
ence” before the White Star owners will 
commit themselves. 

Tonight’s announcement has been ex. 
pected ever since the Bremen shattered all 
Atlantic speed records on its maiden voyage, 
The White Star, for example, has been con- 
sidering the adoption of Diesel engines, but 
the Bremen’s voyage was a clear vindication 
of the geared turbines. Furthermore, the 
Bremen’s bulbous bow, and its effect upon 
its speed, necessitated a complete revision in 
the designs of competing vessels. 

It is regarded as significant that the White 
Star owners are concentrating on the 27,000- 
ton motorships, instead of going ahead with 
the new monster line. Influential shipping 
men here have long been convinced that com- 
paratively small but speedy ships will prove 
more profitable than 60,000-ton giants— 
especially since they necessitate a smaller ini- 
tial outlay. 

It would not be surprising, therefore, if 
economic as well as engineering considera- 
tions influenced Lord Kylsant and his direc- 
tors in their present decision. 


ENGINEERING AND RADIO 


Static 

New York Times, September 29—All 
sorts of schemes have been tried to over- 
come static but without marked success. The 
underground antennz, which the navy was 
inclined to believe for a while during the 
World War were superior to the overhead 
directive system, have been forsaken. It 
was found later that static in comparison 
with signal strength is almost as bad in the 
ground as it is in the air, according to Dr. 
L. W. Austin of the Bureau of Standards. 
A fraud order was issued several months 
ago against an invention which, it was con- 
tended, would eliminate static in radio re- 
ception by the underground method. The 
Bureau of Standards declared the claims 
false. 

Static, like the proverbial ill-wind, has 
some useful qualities, the contentions of 
disgruntled listeners to the contrary not- 
withstanding. And it is these good points 
that are now attracting radio scientists to 
further research. Even though the experts 
themselves do not agree on the cause or 
causes of static, they are finding it valuable 
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in the location of storms, and consequently 
a contributor to the safety of life in the air 
and at sea. 

In Europe, static is being employed to 
determine the position of storms and to chart 
weather maps along aviation routes, and in 
America experiments along these lines are 
just beginning. The United States Navy 
has found that static can be used on the high 
seas to trace the course of hurricanes, thus 
enabling warships to dodge the storms. In 
the Northwestern wooded areas of this 
country, static is being made to warn rang- 
ers of approaching forest fires by means of 
its weather-forecasting proclivities. 


RELATIONSHIP TO HUMIDITY 


The relationship between weather condi- 
tions and forest fires—those originating 
from natural causes—has been established. 
This relationship is so definite that the 
Weather Bureau issues forecasts of forest 
fire dangers based on the “complement of 
the humidity.” There is an apparent relation- 
ship between static and relative humidity; 
and on this hypothesis the major obstacle 
to radio reception is being harnessed in 
order to determine the amount of moisture 
in the atmosphere. 

As forest fires take a toll of approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 worth of timber and 
other property annually, the use of static in 
determining the amount of moisture in the 
air may compensate for some of the evils 
that the millions of listeners suffer. 

A machine known as the radio direction 
finder is used to determine the position of 
storms or low pressure areas. In a paper 
read recently by S. W. Dean of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company Re- 
search Laboratories, before a meeting of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers in Washing- 
ton, the operation of this device was de- 
scribed. He told how the Florida hurricane 
was traced in its sweep up the eastern coast, 
and stated that storms had been followed at 
a distance of even 2,000 miles. 

This meteorological utilization of static is 
still in its experimental stage, however, and 
is most useful where there are few or no 
weather stations. The United States 
Weather Bureau, while recognizing the 
value of the work, has, as yet, not adopted 
the methods in its own system. 

There are two schools of thought on the 
origin of static, according to Dr. Austin. 
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One group holds that static for the most part 
is caused by lightning. Thus, even if there 
is no storm within 1,000 miles of you, the 
static that troubles your receiver may come 
from a lightning discharge far away, may- 
hap the other side of the world. Their con- 
tention is that there is always lightning 
somewhere in the atmosphere and that the 
waves caused by the discharges are carried 
over the world. 

The second school of experts admits that 
lightning is a prominent cause of static, but 
contends that there are other electrical dis- 
charges, not visible to the eye, which are 
also to blame. For instance, the contact be- 
tween two currents of air of different tem- 
perature may effect such a discharge. Static 
is worse in low-pressure areas and in moun- 
tainous regions, Dr. Austin said. 


Radio Telephone Links New York and 
Australia 

The Baltimore Sun, September 26.—New 
York, September 25.—A group of New 
Yorkers today talked with a group of Aus- 
tralians 15,000 miles away over the short 
wave radio telephone. 

When the conversation started, the clock 
in the New York offices of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company regis- 
tered 4:00 P.M., but the clock in the offices 
at Sidney, registered 6:00 A.M., and the 
calendar showed September 26. 

Those speaking were Walter S. Gifford, 
president of the company; Dr. Frank 
Jewett, head of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, and A. S. MacDonald, of the Amal- 
gamated Wireless of Australia. 


Transatlantic Telephone Cable 
Engineering.—The first transatlantic tele- 
phone cable scheme, which will connect 
London and New York by land and deep- 
sea lines, and will provide an alternative to 
wireless telephony, is now being prepared, 
and the American Telegraph and Telephone 
Company, which will operate it, has just 
completed the purchase of land in the West 
of Ireland for the site of the Irish terminal 
station. The main link of the cable, which 
will run from Newfoundland to Annagh 
Head, in County Mayo, will be, we are in- 
formed, the longest submarine telephone 
cable in operation. Hitherto it has not been 
possible, it is stated, to send telephone mes- 
sages over a distance of 1,800 miles without 
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the use of intermediate repeating stations, 
except with such diffusion of the electric 
signals as to render the voice faint to the 
point of inaudibility. For this reason no pre- 
vious attempt has been made to lay a long 
distance submarine telephone cable. In the 
proposed new cable the difficulty has been 
overcome by the use of a new series of alloys 
as loading materials for the cable and the 
adoption of a new subtance known as “para- 
gutta” for insulating the conductor. With 
these improvements, it is expected that the 
proposed New York-London cable will give 
maximum efficiency, with freedom from the 
variations which are characteristic of radio 
circuits and with the same degree of re- 
liability and secrecy as is obtained in land 
telephone calls. It is estimated that the 
work of laying the cable and completing the 
land connections will occupy about three 
years, but it is hoped to expedite the work, 
so as to bring the new service into com- 
mercial use before the end of 1932. 


AVIATION 
Large Camera Tested by Air Corps 
The Aero Digest, September.—The 


United States Army Air Corps at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, just completed tests on 
the world’s largest aérial camera, known as 
the K-7A. This camera, developed to ob- 
tain large ground details from high altitudes, 
weighs 130 pounds. The picture it takes 
measures 9 by 18 inches. It carries a roll 
of film 150 feet long and 9% inches wide. 
Its operation is fully automatic, and it 
posseses an automatic registering device by 
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which the elevation of the plane, the time, 
date and the number of the negative are 
noted on the film. This camera is electrically 
heated so that it will function at the belo 
zero temperatures of the highest altitudes to 
which the camera is taken. The first photo- 
graph with the new camera was taken by 
G. A. Magnus, piloted by Lieutenant J. F. 
Phillips, at an altitude of 18,300 feet. 


New Landing Platform 

The Aero Digest, September.—A revoly- 
ing and tilting landing platform designed to 
make possible the landing of airplanes on 
top of buildings is being te ested by the Army 
Air Corps. 

The device consists of a revolving plat- 
form 60 feet wide and 210 feet long, which 
permits pilots to take off into the wind. It 
can be so maneuvered that a slant of 25 de- 
grees is possible. When planes are taking 
off, the platform is tilted ; and when released 
the plane rolls down the incline, aided by 
force of gravity. In landing, the airplane 
lands at the foot of the incline and immedi- 
ately is met by a series of spring cable re- 
tarders, so designed that they catch the speed 
of the plane without affording a tipping 
hazard. A huge reversible fan is also in- 
cluded which creates a gigantic suction of 
sufficient power to keep the plane from 
bounding away after landing. 


The Dornier Racer 

The Aero Digest, August.—At the last 
Berlin Aero Show, the Dornier company had 
on view a model of its proposed Schneider 
Trophy Racer, a general outline of which is 
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shown herewith. The design is quite novel 
and original. It consists of a fuselage with 
twin engines of 1,000 horsepower each, 
driving two air-screws in tandem. The pilot 
is placed between the two engines. By this 
arrangement, greater horsepower can be in- 
stalled with the same cross-sectional area as 
a single engine of existing horsepower. It is 
proposed to turn up the tail of the floats to 
form a structure on which to mount the tail 
plane, on which, in turn, would be mounted 
twin fins and rudders. Dr. Dornier esti- 
mates the high speed of this job to be about 
350 miles an hour. The machine is not yet 
being manufactured but complete wind 
tunnel work and research have been con- 
ducted. 


The Aim of Highspeed Airplane Racing 

The New York Herald-Tribune, Septem- 
ber 8—By George Gardner.—The normal 
speed of the average plane of the future is 
to be 300 miles an hour, or more, we are 
told by aéronautical engineers who are in a 
position to make predictions. And there is 
but one method of developing this great 
speed—by building fast planes and flying 
them. 

That is the practical purpose behind a high 
speed racing contest, such as the Schneider 
Cup Race. 

A type of contest that is important for 
another reason is that staged for stock ships 
having speeds no greater than those of 
planes in every-day use. Such races are held 
at the air meets throughout the country, the 
outstanding events of this kind in this coun- 
try being the National Air Races, concluded 
recently in Cleveland, and the Curtiss Ma- 
rine Trophy Race and the Gardner Cup 
Race. 

This stock model type of race demon- 
strates what can be done with the planes we 
have now, and teaches pilots how to make 
the best time with existing designs. The 
Schneider Cup Race, on the other hand, is 
a forecast of the future. It is an experi- 
mental testing laboratory, in which motors 
and planes designed for great speed have a 
chance to show what they can do and reveal 
weaknesses that have to be corrected. 

In France and Italy, and particularly in 
England, where there is a unit of the Royal 
Air Force that does nothing but build and 
fly high speed planes, speed racing is a mili- 
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tary project. This was also true of the 
United States until a few years ago, when 
both the Army and Navy adopted a policy 
of keeping out of this sort of competition. 

Now, although the air services have fast 
planes, they have fallen so far behind that 
they have at last been defeated by a com- 
mercial ship. Douglas Davis, of Atlanta, 
flew a low-winged Wright-powered Travel 
Air to victory at Cleveland, winning over 
the fast pursuit planes of both Army and 
Navy. He made an average speed over the 
fifty-mile closed course of 194.9 miles an 
hour, and many times on the straightaways 
reached 210 miles an hour. 

Flying at 300 miles an hour is a sport for 
the chosen few. An ordinary pilot could no 
more fly one of these specially built racers, 
than could an ordinary motorist drive one of 
the high-powered stream-lined automobiles 
that break the ground records on the Florida 
beaches. 

At 300 miles an hour “airbumps” are 
phenomena that are entirely different from 
“air bumps” at 100 and 150 miles per hour. 
Instead of bobbing up and down in vertical 
currents of air, these projectile-like planes 
cut right through them. And instead of 
being tossed gently in his seat, the pilot feels 
the impact against the current almost as if 
he had torn through a solid wall. 

He must be strapped tightly in his seat, 
far more securely than is the flyer with his 
standard safety belt, not so much to avoid 
being thrown out, as to avoid being pum- 
meled into a mass of bruises by the sides of 
the cockpit. 

With this precaution, straight flying at 
this speed has no bad effect upon a flyer. In 
closed course racing, however, it is necessary 
to make sharp turns, accomplished by 
throwing the ship into an almost vertical 
bank. 

This presents a real problem. If the 
corner is rounded too sharply, centrifugal 
force drains the blood away from the pilot’s 
head, rendering him unconscious. But he 
doesn’t want to round out the corner too 
much, because in doing that he will lose 
speed. He must use his judgment cutting 
around the buoy marking the turning point 
sharply, but avoiding the limit at which his 
senses will be numbed. 

The planes are trimmed with an eye to 
the weight, to a point that makes them vul- 
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nerable to any slight contact with a bit of 
drifting wood or other obstruction. They do 
not leave the water until they are going 100 
miles an hour and at this speed any slight 
collision is likely to break something. 

They have to land, too, at this great speed, 
because the wings will not support them in 
the air at anything less. Pilots’ calculations 
must be made in split seconds—the tech- 
nique of taking off and landing, banking, and 
even straight flying, is entirely different 
from flying in a commercial or military 
plane of a standard type. 

The Schneider Cup was first offered as a 
stake for competition by Jacques Schneider 
in 1912, and from the first the race has been 
confined to seaplanes. The first contest was 
held in 1913, and was won by Maurice 
Prevost of France with a Deperdussin 
monoplane. He flew 45.25 miles an hour. 

It became an annual competition, except 
that it was discontinued during the war. In 
1919 the contest was held, but the judges 
refused to award the cup because competi- 
tors could not cover the course accurately in 
the heavy fog, and in 1924 the contest was 
called off. Following the 1927 race, the 
competition was changed from an annual 
to a biennial one, to permit more sweeping 
changes of design. 

The United States has won twice, Lieu- 
tenant David Rittenhouse of the Navy was 
the victor at Cowes, England, in 1923, in a 
Curtiss CR-3 biplane with a Curtis D12A 
465 horsepower motor. His average speed 
was 177.3 miles an hour. Lieutenant James 
H. Doolittle of the Army won at Baltimore 
in 1925 with a Curtiss VI 400 619 horse- 
power motor. His speed was 232.573 miles 
an hour. 

Since that time the Army and Navy have 
stayed out of the race. Lieutenant Alford 
J. Williams has attempted privately, with the 
aid of New York capital, to prepare entries 
for the 1927 and 1929 competitions. The 
fact that he was unable to condition his 
ships in time seems to indicate that this is a 
project too large for individual effort, but 
rather for a concerted plan of a military or 
similar organization. 


The “Graf Zeppelin” Flight 

Aviation, September 7.—Lakehurst, N.J. 
—Completing the first circum-navigation of 
the world by airship, the Graf Zeppelin was 
landed here at 8:13 a.m., August 29, exactly 
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21 days, 7 hours, 34 minutes after taking off 
on the historic voyage. Once before the 
globe had been circled by air, but the Ameri. 
can Army aviators who accomplished the 
feat in 1924 spent six months doing it, be. 
cause of their many stop-overs. Even their 
actual flying time; 363 hours, was nearly 
one-third longer than the 263 hours, 43 min- 
utes flying time required by the dirigible, be. 
cause of the longer route they followed. The 
Graf Zeppelin’s average speed was put at 
39.09 m.p.h. and its air speed 75.84 mph. 
The total distance covered was approxi- 
mately 20,000 miles. 

Three intermediate stops were made, at 
Friedrichshafen, Tokio, and Los Angeles, 
The longest leg, from Friedrichshafen to 
Tokio, was about 6,800 miles, and was 
covered in approximately 101 hours. On 
each of the four jumps, the time actually re- 
quired to cover the distance was less than 
the estimate made beforehand, while the 
final arrival at the end of the trip was five 
days ahead of the date originally set. In 
consequence, the previous record of 23 days, 
15 hours, 21 minutes, for circling the world, 
established last year by John Henry Mears 
and the late Captain C. B. D. Collyer travel- 
ing in fast steamships and their own air- 
plane was reduced by more than two days. 
It was thought that the seven members of the 
crew who came across the United States via 
Transcontinental Air Transport might ar- 
rive here before the Zeppelin, thus gaining 
the record for themselves, but they failed to 
do so by four hours. 

Competent weather reports furnished by 
the governments of the various countries 
traversed helped to make the trip of the 
giant dirigible successful, but as a matter of 
fact the airship showed a remarkable ability 
to proceed in spite of conditions. Serious 
storms encountered both over the Pacific 
and in western United States were “ridden 
out” without difficulty and even without any 
great anxiety on the part of passengers or 
crew. About 40 of the 68 hours required 
for the crossing of the Pacific were spent in 
blind flying through heavy fog, yet the air- 
ship kept its course perfectly. The original 
plan of selecting the route for each leg of 
the trip from weather reports received just 
before the takeoff did not result in any very 
large deviation from the natural airline 
course between the scheduled stops. 

The trip was marred by only two mishaps. 
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At Tokio, struts of a rear gondola were 
damaged while the dirigible was being taken 
out of a hangar which provided only 18 
inches clearance, and a delay of about 24 
hours resulted. And as the airship left Los 
Angeles, the rudder fouled one of the wires 
of an electric power line and was slightly 
damaged, though not sufficiently to stop the 
completion of the trip. The Zeppelin had 
a narrow escape on this occasion, however- 
as contact between the power line and the 
metal hull might have resulted in an explo- 
sion of the hydrogen gas in the envelope. 

While the trip was not undertaken as 
a commercial venture, considerable revenue 
was derived from the $9,000 fare for each 
passenger who made the complete journey, 
and from the mail carried. Many people 
paid the $3.60 to send letters completely 
around the world, in order to secure the 
special stamps used and to have the sou- 
venirs. Other charges varied from $.60 for 
letters between Los Angeles and Lakehurst 
to $1.80 from Los Angeles to Friedrich- 
shafen. A number of commercial firms also 
sent light merchandise via the airship as an 
advertising feature. In addition to twenty 
passengers, the Graf Zeppelin can carry 
3,300 pounds of mail and freight, together 
with full supplies of fuel. The Graf 
Zeppelin was handled at Tokio by a special 
ground crew assembled by Japanese Naval 
authorities, and at Los Angeles and here by 
crews under the direction of the Navy De- 
partment. A Navy mooring mast was used 
at Los Angeles and a Navy hangar here. 

Complete data on the amount of fuel con- 
sumed, the total cost of trip and other points 
of special commercial interest are not yet 
available. As previously reported, the 
fuels used were “blau gas” taken on at 
Friedrichshafen, and ethane and “Pyrofax” 
supplied at Lakehurst, Los Angeles and 
Tokio by Union Carbide Company. The 
Graf Zeppelin has used “Veedol” oil ex- 
clusively on all of her voyages, and also 
carried a reserve supply of gasoline fur- 
nished by Tidewater Oil Company. 

The airship remained here only long 
enough to refuel, starting on for Friedrich- 
shafen at 8:19 A.m., September 2, under the 
command of Captain Ernest A. Lehmann. 
Dr. Eckener remained in this country on 
business. The United States Navy Depart- 
ment accepted Dr. Eckener’s invitation to 
send three naval officers aboard the Zeppelin 
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as passengers to Friedrichshafen. They are: 
Lieutenant Commander Herbert W. Wiley, 
commanding officer of the Los Angeles; 
Lieutenant Commander J. M. Shoemaker, 
and Lieutenant Roland G. Mayer. 


The Graf Zeppelin was landed at Fried- 
richshafen September 4 at 2:51 A.M. New 
York daylight time, completing the Atlantic 
crossing in 67 hours, 33 minutes. A record 
of 20 days, 15 hours, 17 minutes was made 
around the world from Friedrichshafen to 
Friedrichshafen, lowering her record from 
Lakehurst to Lakehurst by about 17 hours. 


The Schneider Cup Race 


Aviation, September 21.—The Schneider 
Race ends in a British triumph. Equally 
remarkable are the care devoted to the 
elimination of parasite resistance in the com- 
peting machines, the success in boosting the 
power of an engine already of high perform- 
ance to more than double its rated power. 
and the smoothness with which the members 
of the team handled their meteoric craft. 
Whatever regret many Americans may feel 
that they were unable to be represented by a 
team and to prove the mettle of their own 
products and the quality of American pilot- 
ing, there will be no lack of warmth in our 
congratulations to the British industry and 
to the Royal Air Force. They did the work 
given them, and did it with splendid success. 


The completion of one Schneider race is 
always merely the starting point for dis- 
cussion of the next. Newspaper reports 
after the recent race suggested the possi- 
bility that Italian competition might not con- 
tinue. There has been no such intimation in 
official reports from Rome. General Balbo 
has looked forward to more Schneider con- 
tests in the future, but there are many in 
aéronautical circles in England and in Italy, 
as there were many in America during the 
years of our own competition, who feel that 
the drain upon national resources both in 
time and money is excessive, and that any 
good opportunity of withdrawal from 
governmental participation should be wel- 
comed. A widespread conviction that the 
burden of annual international speed com- 
petition had become excessive was re- 
sponsible in 1927 for increasing the interval 
between races from one to two years, and 
the possibility of further fundamental 
changes in the conditions of competition will 
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no doubt be broached at the next meeting 
of the F.A.I. 

One thing is certain. The Schneider race 
can no longer be considered as simply a 
sporting event. It is too costly, and the 
preparation for it lays too great a load upon 
the industry, to permit of its being regarded 
in that aspect. The condition under which 
the race is to be continued, and also the 
desirability of competition by any particular 
country, must be determined primarily from 
the point of view of industrial and technical 
benefit likely to result. Where countries 
have abstained, as France has done for 
many years and as the United States did 
this year and in 1927, prestige may be in- 
volved, but sportsmanship is not. The de- 
cision to remain out of the competition 
represents only an inability on the part of 
government officials to see where and how 
the necessary expenditure would repay it- 
self. 

It is interesting to note that whether there 
has been much racing going on or only a 
little, and whether many nations have been 
actively participating or very few, the rate 
of upward progress of the world’s speed 
records has been almost constant for many 
years. From 60 m.p.h. in 1910 to 260 in 
1923 and to 360 in 1929, advance has been 
made, with singularly little variation, at the 
rate of 30 m.p.h. every two years. We agree 
with views recently expressed by Secretary 
Davison that the speed of racing machines 
has risen more rapidly than has the ability 
to put what has been learned from racing 
into service in practical military and com- 
mercial airplanes. We do not believe that a 
reduction in the number of international 
competitions for speed would substantially 
retard the progress of the art. We hope 
that the F.A.I. will give serious considera- 
tion to a further increase in the interval be- 
tween races to three or even four years. 


The Heinkel K-Z Catapault 


The Aeroplane, September 4.—Catapault 
starting for sea going aircraft has been in 
use some time in naval aviation. In the 
last year or two, attempts have been made 
to use similar methods for speeding up mails 
across the Atlantic. 

In August, 1928, a Loire and Oliver fly- 
ing boat with a 480 horsepower Gnome- 
Rhone Jupiter engine was launched by 
catapault from the French liner Ile de 
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France when the ship was still 500 miles 
from New York. By flying this distance 
twenty-four hours was saved over the ordj: 
nary mail transit time. The scheme was sys. 
pended in October of the same year, after 
a flying boat from the same ship had been 
forced to alight on the sea near the Scillies 

The North German Lloyd liner Bremen, 
recently very much to the fore as a result 
of her winning the blue ribbon from the 
Mauretania, has been equipped with a cata- 
pault. This catapault which has been de: 
signed and built by a well known German 
firm of aircraft constructors, Ernst Heinkel 
Flugzeugwerke, is used to launch an H.E.12 
Heinkel low wing monoplane (500 horse 
power Pratt and Whitney Hornet engine). 
This seaplane is being used to deliver mail 
and customs papers ahead of the ship. 

The Heinkel catapault as fitted to the 
Bremen consists of a skid or launching 
trolley accelerated over a launching way 
about sixty feet long. The skid is operated 
by compressed air. The catapault is 
mounted on the top deck of the Bremen 
between the two funnels. The turntable on 
which it is mounted allows the launching 
way to be swung through 90 degrees on 
either side of the ship’s course. 

The launching way is a light angle iron 
structure 60 feet, 7 inches long. On the top 
surface of this structure which is plated to 
form a platform, are the rails, which appear 
to be angle irons bolted to the sides. 

The skid or launching trolley is built of 
high grade material highly stressed to keep 
the weight as low as possible. The skid 
travels on four shoes and is pulled forward 
by a cable passing over a return pulley at the 
nose of the launching way. 

Two additional cables run aft from the 
skid to a drum at the starting end of the 
launching way. These cables besides serv- 
ing for testing purposes also appear to oper- 
ate the brakes. The skid is brought to a 
standstill in a distance of approximately 
ten feet. 

The operating mechanism consists of a 
cylinder and piston. This piston has a stroke 
equal to one-sixth of the accelerating dis- 
tance on the launching way and is forced 
out by compressed air from the ship's 
normal supply. 

The cable after passing over the pulley at 
the nose of the launching way passes over 
a fixed pulley at the inner end of the struc- 
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ture. From here the cable is wound several 
times alternately round pulleys on the piston 
and pulleys fixed to the structure. When 
the piston moves outwards more cable is 
needed to span the distance between the 
fixed pulleys and those on the piston. This 
has the effect of dragging the skid forward 
at many times the speed of the piston. 

The ropes that run aft to the braking 
apparatus can also be used to rotate a fly- 
wheel which acts as an indicator that the 
catapault is operating correctly. 

The maximum acceleration produced by 
the catapault is not over three times gravity. 
The flying off speed is given as sixty-eight 
miles per hour. The maximum weight of 
the skid complete with machine in place is 
7,730 pounds. 


Blind Flying and Landing by Lieut. Doo- 
little 


The Baltimore Sun, September 25.—New 
York, September 24.—Something new in 
airplane flying was demonstrated today 
when Lieutenant James H. Doolittle, of the 
Army Air Corps, took off from Mitchel 
Field, flew fourteen miles and landed within 
a few feet from the point of take-off without 
once looking at the ground or outside his 
cockpit. The flyer was completely closed in 
and could see only his instruments. 

In the opinion of Harry Guggenheim, 
sponsor of the “Guggenheim fund for the 
promotion of aéronautics,” under whose aus- 
pices the test was made, the problem of 
“blind” flying, as well as the far more diffi- 
cult one of the “blind” landings, has been 
solved. 

Following the flight Lieutenant Doolittle 
explained the instruments needed included 
an improved device which provides an artifi- 
cial horizon for indicating the longitudinal 
and lateral attitude of the plane ; a new direc- 
tional gyroscope, and a barometer sensitive 
enough to measure altitude even when the 
plane was only a few feet off the ground. 

The most important instrument used, 
however, was the Mitchel Field radio bea- 
con. This casts a beam twenty or so miles 
long. When a plane gets off the path of the 
beacon the deviation is registered on the 
instrument board. 

“We placed the plane in the beam of the 
beacon,” Lieutenant Doolittle said, “and I 
got into the cockpit and closed myself in. 
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“T took off, flying by instruments, and 
followed the beam five miles away from the 
field, turned, and followed it back in. As 
you pass directly over the beacon the signals 
stop momentarily, indicating your position ; 
then they begin again as you get into the 
beam on the opposite side. 

“When I passed the beam I started a stop 
watch so that I would know when I was 
exactly two miles from the field on the 
opposite side. I turned there and returned 
along the beam. As I knew what obstruc- 
tions lay in my path, I knew that I could fly 
anywhere above a hundred feet. 

“As I had timed myself, I knew when to 
expect the signal from the beacon that I was 
over it again. When this came I was flying 
at about one hundred feet. I put the nose 
down immediately for a landing, watching 
the artificial horizon and the altimeter to 
check myself and made it without any 
trouble.” 


New Shipboard Device for Recovering Planes 
at Sea 

The Aeroplane, September 4.—So far all 
attempts to use seaplanes in conjunction 
with steamships have been made either with 
specially prepared runways or catapault 
launching devices. The latter method pos- 
tulates the use of a crane to pick up the sea- 
plane from the water upon its return. 

A long runway is not practicable on a 
liner and a catapault is expensive. In addi- 
tion if a catapault be used the ship must be 
stopped to pick the seaplane up from the 
water and fast mail steamers must not stop. 

A method for launching and picking up 
seaplanes which is used when the vessel is 
underway and has the important advantage 
of low initial cost, is known to our German 
friends as the Kiwullsche Stausegel or the 
watersail designed by Dipl. Ing. Kiwull. 

The watersail is an expanse of canvas 
about 98 feet long and 33 feet wide with 
spreader booms on the underside. One end 
of this canvas runway is attached to the deck 
over the stern of the steamer and the other 
ends in a kind of drogue made of wide mesh 
netting. The end is attached to the ship by 
tow ropes. 

The action of the drogue is to cause the 
water to roll in over the end of the drogue 
thus making it easy for a seaplane to taxy 
behind the steamer, and run on to the trail- 
ing runway. Once on the runway the floats 
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are attached to skids, and the whole machine 
is hauled up the inclined canvas slope, which 
is held taut by the pull of the drogue. The 
process may be reversed for launching. 


The Norddeutsche Lloyd Steamship Com- 
pany are making extensive trials of this 
apparatus, which has been fitted experiment- 
ally to their local pleasure ship Roland and 
their steamship the Lutzow. 


Airships and the State 


The London Times, August 27.—The two 
British airships, the largest yet built, and 
embodying new principles of construction 
designed to make for greater safety and 
economy in maintenance, will soon leave 
their sheds for preliminary flying trials be- 
fore making Empire flights to Egypt and 
India and across the Atlantic to Canada. 
Thus a huge State experiment is nearing 
the point at which hopes will be succeeded 
by performance, but in view of the remark- 
able world flights of the Graf Zeppelin ex- 
aggerated expectations may easily be enter- 
tained of the speed and range of these two 
British monsters of 5,000,000 cubic feet 
capacity. 

It is essential, therefore, to make clear 
certain fundamental differences between 
British and German airship building, and 
then to consider carefully the next steps to 
be taken to bring about the end desired when 
the British airship program was resuscitated 
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—the transference to private enterprise of 
the responsibility for further construction 
and future operation of Empire airship 
routes. There is a record of nearly thirty 
years of continuous experiment behind the 
Graf Zeppelin, whereas the British airships 
may be said to be new creations in which 
the main consideration has not been com- 
mercial performance but absolute safety, 
The original program laid down in 1924 
called for ships able to fly 2,500-mile stages 
with enough margin of fuel to meet ordinary 
bad weather and to guarantee regularity of 
service; and the program had also to take 
into account ability to fly through the tropics, 
in which extremes of temperature materially 
influence the total lift of the ship, and make 
it highly undesirable to rely upon such a 
volatile spirit as petrol for fuel. It is not 
without significance that the Graf Zeppelin 
in its world tour planned its route to avoid 
any approach to the equator. So far no 
petrol-fuelled airship has traveled in tropical 
regions, though if the projected Spanish- 
German airship route to South America is 
established this necessity must be faced. 
Great Britain, with Australia as one goal, 
and India and South Africa as halfway 
houses, must definitely accept conditions in 
which hydrogen and petrol make unpleasant 
companions, and, therefore, both R-100, 
built by the Airship Guarantee Company, 
and R-101, built by the Royal Airship 


Works, were designed to eliminate this fuel. 





THE WATERSAIL IN OPERATION 
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When the R-100 was laid down, Com- 
mander Burney was confident that power 
units burning a combination of hydrogen 
and kerosene would be available, while the 
State airship anticipated that compression 
ignition engines using furnace oil would 
have been developed by now to a state of 
efficiency which would make their use profit- 
able in an airship. Early hopes, as in many 
experiments, have been falsified, and Com- 
mander Burney has had to fall back upon 
aéro engines, using petrol; and the State 
airship, while it has been able to install com- 
pression ignition engines, has done so at a 
heavy cost in efficiency. Thus R-100 is 
barred from the tropics and must be used 
mainly upon a difficult airship route—that 
across the Atlantic; and R-101, though she 
can face any temperatures, unfortunately 
has nearly 1,000 horsepower less than the 
specification originally called for and about 
five tons of extra weight in its power cars. 
This, it must be admitted, is a serious dis- 
appointment to both the British designers, 
and especially to the constructors of the 
State airships, for it means that the ship 
will be slower and has sacrificed five tons of 
useful commercial load which could have 
been translated into passengers, mail, or 
greater range. It does not mean that the ex- 
periment has been a failure, but that a higher 
price has been paid for security from the 
risk of fire; and that a further development 
is needed to reach the point at which Empire 
airships become a reasonable commercial 
enterprise. 

On the other hand, so much has been 
learnt in the construction of these two ships 
that both designers are confident that they 
can go on to ships of 7,500,000 cubic feet 
capacity—Commander Burney contemplates 
ships of 9,000,000 cubic feet—with im- 
proved engine installations and general effi- 
ciencies, while the knowledge gained in con- 
Structional methods and of the loads taken 
by the various units is such that in a mere 
repetition of the State airship many tons of 
structure weight could be saved. Broadly 
speaking, the weight of an airship only 
doubles with increasing size, whereas the 
volume is cubed, so that every addition to 
the gas content provides an increasing pro- 
portion of lift available over that required 
to keep the ship in the air. Every ton saved 
in constructional weight releases an equal 
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amount for a useful purpose, so that the 
importance of further development for com- 
mercial purposes needs no emphasis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


End of Capital Ship Foreseen in Accord 


New York Times, September 16.—Lon- 
don, September 15.—The day of the giant 
capital ship appears to be approaching its 
close. It is entirely possible that at the five- 
power naval conference which meets in Lon- 
don in December serious consideration will 
be given to the idea of abolishing battleships 
from the fleets of the world. This would 
mean that within a few years 10,000-ton 
cruisers carrying 8-inch guns would be the 
biggest warships afloat. 

And why, it is asked, should any nation 
need a 35,000-ton floating fortress if no 
other nation has any such tool of de- 
struction ? 

When this idea was put forward two 
months ago, Washington seemed cool to it, 
perhaps for the very good reason that it 
desired all efforts to be focussed on the more 
immediate cruiser problem. But now comes 
the news from the American capital that it 
will propose in December an extension of 
the holiday in capital-ship construction to 
1936 instead of 1931. The holiday was de- 
cided at the Washington conference in 1921. 

This proposal gets a good reception here, 
and why should it not? It is quite likely 
the MacDonald Government has already 
assented. Such assent would involve noth- 
ing startling, for at the three-power naval 
conference at Geneva in 1927 First Lord of 
the Admiralty Bridgeman proposed “an ex- 
tension of the accepted life of the existing 
capital ships from twenty to twenty-six 
years and a consequent waiver by the three 
powers of their full rights under the replace- 
ment tables agreed upon at Washington.” 

It would thus seem that the reported 
American proposal has a good chance of 
acceptance since Japan was favorable to it 
in 1927 and since neither Italy nor France is 
planning to build capital ships to replace 
their old ones. 

In 1927, First Lord of the Admiralty 
Bridgeman also proposed that new capital 
ships should have a tonnage limit under 
30,000 instead of the 35,000 limit laid down 
by the Washington naval treaty and that 
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the guns be limited to 13% inches instead 
of 16 inches. If the English repeat these 
proposals they would doubtless expect 
American adherence in principle. It is en- 
tirely logical that this move toward decreas- 
ing the size of battleships should give 
momentum to the suggestion eventually to 
abolish them. 


Best CHANCE TO SAVE MONEY 


Both Premier MacDonald and President 
Hoover are aiming at economy in the cost 
of battle fleets. There does not appear at 
this time a large possibility for a great sav- 
ing of the taxpayers’ money in cruisers 
which are the most useful form of war 
vessel, especially for defensive purposes, and 
no nation proclaims any other purpose. In- 
deed, America will have to build a good 
many cruisers to achieve actual parity under 
the proposed plans. 

But with capital ships it is a different 
proposition. Capital ships of from 20,000 
to 35,000 tons, of which America has eigh- 
teen and the British twenty, counting their 
four battle cruisers, form about 40 per cent 
of the tonnage of both navies. England 
spends $500 a minute on her fleet and we 
spend more. About half that sum goes to 
capital ships, and if the interest on the value 
of the investment they represent is counted 
it is more than half. It is therefore evident 
that more money is to be saved in curtailing 
these $25,000,000 ships with their high up- 
keep cost than in curtailing $5,000,000 
cruisers. 

Those in favor of the abolition of capital 
ships argue that they are good for two pur- 
poses—to fight other capital ships and to 
shell land defenses. If no one else had 
capital ships their first purpose would cease 
to exist, and experts agree that capital ships 
are of doubtful value against modern coast 
defenses with new high-power guns and air- 
plane observation. Gallipoli showed some- 
thing about that. 

It would be difficult to imagine a situation 


more favorable for doing away with capital 
ships than that which exists today. Nowhere 
in the world is any capital ship being built 
and no naval program in the world contains 
any provision for building one. Since the 
Washington naval conference only foyr 
have been put in commission, two by 
America and two by England. France's 
newest battleship is fourteen years old and 
Italy’s newest capital ship is one year 
younger. Certainly neither France nor Italy 
would have any objection to doing away 
with a war machine in which they are hope- 
lessly outclassed by England, America and 
Japan. 

It thus is evident the three big naval 
powers have the situation entirely in their 
hands. By 1936 England will have two 
battleships and one battle cruiser less than 
twenty years old. The United States then 
will have three battleships within what is 
commonly called the age of usefulness, By 
1940 every battleship in the world would be 
out of date if no new ones were built in the 
meantime. Our whole fleet of 10,000-ton 
cruisers could be replaced new for what it 
would cost to replace four or five capital 
ships. 

No public statements have been made re- 
garding the Anglo-American conversations 
about battleships, and up to a few days ago 
it was not officially admitted that they would 
be discussed in the approaching conference. 
But now it is definitely known that capital 
ships will be one of the items on the agenda 
of the five-power parley and it may be taken 
for granted that a proposal will be put for- 
ward to consider the possibility of postpon- 
ing any plans to replace the ageing battle- 
ships. 

While the technicians will put the dis- 
cussion on a different basis, there is bound 
to be a popular appeal in the question: 
What need has any nation for battleships if 
no other nation has them? Perhaps in this 
issue President Hoover will see a real 
chance for economy in naval expenditures. 
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PREPARED BY PROFESSOR ALLAN Westcott, U. S. NavaL ACADEMY 


NAVAL NEGOTIATIONS 


PreMIER MacDonavp’s Visit.—On Sep- 
tember 28 Premier Ramsay MacDonald 
sailed on the Berengaria to carry out his 
long planned visit to Washington for per- 
sonal conferences with President Hoover. 
The visit became assured when earlier in 
the month complete preliminary agreement 
was reached on the scheme of joint naval 
reductions to be adopted by England and 
the United States. As roughly summarized 
in the press, this preliminary understanding 
provides for parity in destroyers at about 
150,000 tons each, parity in submarines at 
about 88,000 tons, and in cruisers a tonnage 
of 315,000 for the United States to 339,000 
for England, the British preponderance to 
be counterbalanced by a greater number of 
American cruisers of large size. 

Premier MacDonald in public statements 
took pains to show that the naval under- 
standing between England and the United 
States involved nothing in the way of 
political alliance, and that even the agree- 
ment reached on reductions was not absolute 
but subject to modification in the proposed 
five-power conference. According to plans 
made prior to his visit, this conference was 
to be held in London next January, and in- 
vitations were to be sent by England to 
France, Italy, and Japan. The aim of Pre- 
mier MacDonald’s visit was not to complete 
the naval negotiations in minute details but 
to further friendly relations by establishing 
personal contact with American leaders and 
the American public. 

At the proposed January conference it 
was believed Japan would call for a con- 
siderably higher proportion of cruiser ton- 
nage than that of three to five. Both France 


and Italy, if they accepted the invitation, 
would also be extremely slow to accept re- 
duced tonnage in cruisers and submarines. 
In the French press there were many warn- 
ings against dictation from the major naval 
powers, and against “having the wool pulled 
over our eyes” as at Washington in 1921. 
In fact it became increasingly evident that 
efforts at agreement with these powers 
might easily upset the painfully concocted 
Anglo-American bargain. England’s de- 
mands for tonnage, in particular, will be 
partly guided by the combined strength of 
France and Italy in the Mediterranean, and 
Americans will keep in mind the cruiser 
strength of Japan. 


SHEARER INQuUIRY.—On September 6 
came a sensational announcement from 
President Hoover that he had called upon 
the Attorney General “to consider what ac- 
tion could be taken” in view of the suit of 
William B. Shearer for payment for serv- 
ices rendered to three important shipbuild- 
ing corporations as an agent at the Geneva 
Naval Conference. Mr. Shearer was de- 
scribed by President Hoover as “a severe 
critic of all efforts of our government to se- 
cure a naval agreement,” who was given 
credit in the press for wrecking the confer- 
ence. The President’s announcement gave 
the whole affair the widest publicity and led 
to an investigation by a Senate committee 
composed of Senators Shortridge (chair- 
man), Robinson, and Allen. Messrs. 
Schwab, Grace, Ferguson, Wakeman, and 
other officials of the shipbuilding companies 
were called upon to testify as to their rela- 
tions with Shearer, and activities at Geneva 
were described by press correspondents, 
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naval officers, and by Shearer himself. The 
inquiry—suspended during Premier Mac- 
Donald’s visit—had at least one important 
value in that it threw a flood of light on the 
influence of propaganda, for as well as 
against disarmament. 


NAVIES AND Peace.—Of chief interest to 
naval readers in the October number of the 
quarterly Foreign Affairs are two articles 
on “Navies and Peace,” one by Philip Kerr, 
British editor of the Round Table and 
former Secretary to Premier Lloyd George, 
and the other by Charles P. Howland, 
“Research Director of the Council of 
Foreign Relations” and editor of the annual 
Survey of American Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Kerr starts with the premise that the 
only real danger of war between the United 
States and Great Britain, and hence the only 
reason for rivalry in naval armament, lies 
not in direct conflicts of policy but in the 
fact that “every European or Asiatic conflict 
is liable to precipitate an Anglo-American 
conflict over belligerent and neutral rights at 
sea.” He thinks further that there is slight 
prospect of removing this danger by efforts 
to revise international law, either in favor of 
the belligerent or the neutral, because all 
such agreements are sure to break down in 
actual war. His remedy, and what he con- 
siders the only effective means of bringing 
about reduction of armaments, is for the 
United States and Great Britain to join in 
efforts to prevent war: “The signatories of 
the Pact of Paris and especially the United 
States and Great Britain should publicly re- 
cord that they are all vitally interested in 
any threat to the peace of the world, and that 
on such a threat arising they will instantly 
take council together as to how hostilities 
can be prevented. What they will do to pre- 
vent war cannot now be foreseen... .. P 

Mr. Howland’s view is very similar. He 
is sceptical about settlement of most points 
in the laws of sea warfare, and also about 
ever securing complete parity in Anglo- 
American naval armament, especially in 
view of the claims of France, Italy, and 
Japan. He favors naval reductions, but feels 
that the real solution “lies in taking the pre- 
vention of hostilities anywhere as the es- 
sence of the problem of maintaining peace, 
and of uniting the naval powers in action or 
attitude to prevent hostilities.” 

What both writers apparently propose in 
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substance is an agreement of the chief nayal 
powers, the United States, and Great Brit. 
ain, to “prevent wars anywhere,” which 
might readily constitute a domination that 
would be greatly feared and resented by the 
rest of the world. 


LEAGUE AND WORLD COURT 


Work oF LEAGUE ASSEMBLY.—The 
Tenth Assembly of the League of Nations 
ended September 23 after what was de- 
scribed in the press as “one of its most pro- 
ductive and active sessions,” though as a 
matter of fact its doings received less atten- 
tion from the press than in the past. One 
of the most notable achievements was the 
signing (though not ratification) of the 
clause accepting compulsory jurisdiction of 
the World Court by fourteen more nations, 
including England and most of the British 
Commonwealths, France, and Italy. Ger- 
many signed the clause last year. In a 
speech before the Assembly, and again ata 
luncheon where representatives of twenty- 
seven European countries were present, 
Premier Briand advanced his scheme for a 
political and perhaps economic league of 
European States. It was agreed that 
Premier Briand should be authorized to 
send out a circular inviting opinions and 
suggestions. 

Jugoslavia and Peru were elected to seats 
in the Council vacated by Roumania and 
Chili, and Poland was reélected. The budget 
for League Secretariat, World Court, and 
International Labor Office was set at 
$5,642,000, an increase of $230,000 over 
last year. 


LAND DISARMAMENT Dispute.—In the 
Assembly Committee on Disarmament a 
great disturbance was created when the Brit- 
ish representative, Viscount Cecil, proposed 
that the special Preparatory Committee be 
called upon to reconsider its decision of last 
spring excluding limitation of trained re- 
serves and war materials from its draft con- 
vention of disarmament. “You have got to 
limit material,” declared Viscount Cecil, “or 
you have done nothing.” His proposals 
were interpreted chiefly as a disavowal by 
the British Labor Government of the con- 
cessions to the land powers authorized by 
the Conservative Ministry last spring. They 
were hotly opposed by France and other 
land powers, only Germany supporting the 
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idea of raising again these much-debated is- 
sues. In the end Lord Cecil withdrew his 
resolution and a more innocuous one was 
adopted which merely called upon the Pre- 
atory Commission to hasten its work and 
ssed no judgment on its exclusion of ma- 


terial and reserves. 


ARGENTINA AND THE LEAGUE.—In view 
of the return of three Latin American states, 
Bolivia, Peru, and Honduras, to the League 
after absence since the second session, the 
indifference of Argentina has been described 
as the “League’s capital enigma.” Long ago 
the president of Argentina accepted League 
membership, and funds have been voted to 
pay the annual dues, but the Argentina Con- 
gress has never formally acted to ratify 
membership, and in recent years Argentina 
has not been represented in the Assembly. 

Toward the United States, Argentina has 
of late adopted a similarly indifferent atti- 
tude, treating President-elect Hoover’s visit 
of last year with only belated courtesy, and 
leaving the Washington embassy vacant now 
for nearly a year. President Irigoyen’s 
policy has been sharply criticised by the 
press of the opposite party in Argentina. 


Root ForMuLa ApPRoveD.—Special con- 
ferences in September at Geneva of nations 
adhering to the World Court gave ap- 
proval to the “Root formula” proposed by 
the special committee of jurists for bringing 
about American entry into the World Court, 
and also approved an amendment of Article 
IV of the court statute providing a way for 
non-members of the League to take part in 
the election of judges. As soon as the 
formula and the amendment have been rati- 
fied by all members of the court, they will 
be transmitted to the United States, where 
they must be ratified by the Senate. Secre- 
tary Stimson, expressing the attitude of the 
present administration, declared that the 
formula and the accompanying changes fully 
safeguarded American interests. There is 
little prospect, however, that the question 
will come before the Senate within the next 
year. 


CompPutsory Jurispiction.—During Sep- 
tember fourteen nations in the World Court, 
including France, England, Italy, New Zea- 
land, Canada, South Africa, Czechoslovakia, 
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and Peru, signed the optional clause ac- 
cepting in advance the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the court in international legal dis- 
putes. In all, forty-three members have 
signed the clause, but only eighteen have 
ratified, and the acceptances have been ac- 
companied by numerous reservations. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK ARRANGEMENTS. 
—Jackson E. Reynolds, president of the 
First National Bank of New York, and 
Melvin A. Taylor, president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, sailed for Eu- 
rope at the close of September as American 
representatives at a conference of bankers 
called to meet in October for organization 
of the Bank of International Settlement. 
This bank, as conceived in the Young Plan, 
will ultimately have a far wider range of 
functions than those concerned solely with 
transfer of reparations, and may take on in 
the international field a place corresponding 
to that of central banks in separate nations. 
The bank will start with share capital of 
$100,000,000, and control will be vested 
equally in the “central banks of the United 
States, Belgium, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, and Japan.” The American 
representatives in no sense represent the 
United States government; they were in- 
vited to serve by the European banks repre- 
sented on the committee. It was believed 
that Mr. Reynolds would be offered the 
chairmanship of the committee, the function 
of which is to complete plans for organiza- 
tion of the bank, fix its location, and draw 
up its charter. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


ANGLOo-SovieT AGREEMENT.—Following 
a renewal of conferences in London at the 
close of September, Foreign Minister 
Arthur Henderson of Great Britain and 
Valerian Dovgalevsky, Russian Ambassador 
to Paris, announced an agreement by which 
diplomatic negotiations are to be resumed, 
ambassadors exchanged, and negotiations 
begun for settlement of the debt and propa- 
ganda questions at issue between the two 
countries. The renewal of relations prior to 
settlement of claims and propaganda was an 
unexpected concession on the part of the 
British, and strong opposition may be ex- 
pected when the British Parliament opens 
in October. 
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UNITED STATES AND LATIN 
AMERICA 


Mexican ELeEctTions.—In the presiden- 
tial election campaign in Mexico which was 
gathering headway in September the two 
candidates were Ortez Rubio of the National 
Revolutionary party formerly led by Obre- 
gon and Calles, and Dr. Vasconcelos of the 
so-called Anti-Reélection faction, which de- 
clares that the opposing party has abandoned 
the aims of the Madeiro revolution of 1910. 
With strong support from labor and agri- 
culture, it was believed that Rubio stood the 
better chance of election. 


Cusan Ciarims.—Along with the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Harry F. Guggenheim as Am- 
bassador to Cuba to succeed Noble B. Judah, 
the question of claims of American citizens 
against the Cuban Government came up for 
consideration during September both in the 
State Department and in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. In connection 
with these claims there were protests from 
American claimants declaring their inability 
to secure just consideration from the Cuban 
administration under President Machada, 
and a resolution embodying these complaints 
was referred to the Senate Committee. All 
of the claims were of twenty or thirty years 
standing, and there were many statements 
from other American interests in Cuba testi- 
fying to fair treatment by the present gov- 
ernment. 


TRADE WITH SouTH AMERICA.—Accord- 
ing to recent figures, trade between the 
United States and Latin America has in- 
creased six-fold since 1900. In 1928 17 per 
cent of United States exports went to Latin 
America, more than equalling the exports of 
England, France, and Germany combined. 
In an article on “Trade Rivalries in Argen- 
tina” in October Foreign Affairs Mr. H. H. 
Hepwell states that American exports to 
Argentina in 1927 amounted to nearly 
$218,000,000 in Argentine gold dollars, as 
compared with England’s $116,500,000, and 
Germany’s $97,000,000. As to whether 
American trade will be able to continue this 
ascendancy, Mr. Hepwell writes: 

A conditional answer must also be given to the 


question that so obviously arises: Will American 
trade be able to retain its pride of place in the 
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Argentine market? Much hangs upon the extent 
to which Europe achieves mental as well as physi- 
cal rehabilitation. And here one inclines to the 
view expressed by Professor Clive Day in Foreign 
Affairs two years ago, namely that Europe jp 
general appears to be too old to win back the 
ground lost. His conclusion has a direct i 
on the subject we are discussing, since Argentina's 
youthful vigor finds a national complement in the 
energy and invention of a great nation of some- 
what the same age—a nation, moreover, which 
broadly speaking is politically similar, and which 
is strengthened for commercial competition by the 
fact that it has met and solved successfully 

of the selfsame difficulties with which Argentina 
herself is striving today. 


FAR EAST 


THE SITUATION IN MANCHURIA—During 
the first part of September there were well 
authenticated reports of severe Soviet bomb- 
ing attacks on Pogranichnaya, Dalainor, 
and other railway stations along the Man- 
churian frontier, during which stations and 
railway property were destroyed, many were 
killed, and the towns were temporarily oc- 
cupied by Soviet forces. These were justi- 
fied as reprisal measures following Chinese 
attacks, and on September 25, the Soviet 
government issued a “firm warning” against 
any further raids on the part of Chinese or 
white Russians. Later the border warfare 
appeared to have slackened ; but, largely asa 
result of the complete confusion of internal 
politics in China, there was no progress in 
negotiations. From Japan came the report 
that if no settlement was reached in two 
months’ time the Soviet government would 
be ready to seize the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way by force. 


REVOLT IN YANG-TSE VALLEy.—In the 
midst of the Manchurian strife the Chinese 
Nationalists were again threatened with civil 
war upon the revolt of the so-called “Iron- 
sides” division of Cantonese troops stationed 
at Ichang under command of General Chang 
Fa-kwei. For a time there were fears that 
this would be the signal for a more general 
disturbance supported by Feng Yu-ksiang 
and leaders of the Kwangsi faction hostile 
to the present régime at Nanking. The Na- 
tionalists rushed troops up the river, dis- 
tributed funds to doubtful generals, and on 
September 23, occupied Ichang, General 
Chang’s forces retiring southward. 
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Treasurer, U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Maryland. 


THE HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY. By 
W.B. Pillsbury, Ph.D. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc. 1929. $3.50. 


REVIEWED BY LIEUTENANT COMMANDER 
A. H. Rooks, U. S. Navy 


Modern navies are very complicated af- 
fairs, and they daily grow more so. It is 
said that there is no branch of science un- 
represented amongst us, and that we demand 
practitioners of most of the arts as well. We 
need technical knowledge of every conceiv- 
able variety and are forced by our increas- 
ing responsibilities to so saturate our minds 
with it that we are apt to lose sight of our 
primary individual functions—leadership, 
the art of command, the management of 
men; the elemental business of so directing 
the activities of our men, and of so arousing 
their spirit and enthusiasm, that they will 


- form an invincible body. We have had such 


leadership in the past, and we will continue 
to have it, but even so there will always be 
room for improving its quality down through 
the ranks and files. Improvement will come 
through a better understanding of the nature 
of men, and it is the psychologist who has 
undertaken to instruct us in that. So we 
share in the present tremendous popular in- 
terest in psychology, finding it useful in our 
art, and fascinating in itself. There is noth- 
ing so important in the life of a man as what 
he thinks about himself and his fellows, and, 
specifically, about that part of him which is 
the most mysterious and the most baffling, 
his mental processes. 

Weare all practical psychologists of sorts : 
we observe the behavior of ourselves and our 


associates, attempt to classify the knowledge 
thus obtained, to educe therefrom laws which 
will assist us in predicting future behavior, 
and then to modify our own actions accord- 
ingly. But, admittedly, this process is im- 
perfect, and as life becomes more complex 
our predictions and our adjustments become 
increasingly unsatisfactory. So we find the 
booksellers shelves crowded with volumes on 
the mystery of psychology, promising to 
solve our problems. Many of these are of 
the type which set out to transform morons 
into intellectual giants—bilge of the mud- 
diest variety. Some, however, are at- 
tempts, worthy of our profoundest interest, 
at popular expositions of psychological sys- 
tems which are the result of sincere, patient, 
and laborious investigation, and which, while 
incomplete, add something of value to the 
mass of knowledge which will some day be 
sufficiently organized to be worthy of the 
name of a science. 

Dr. Pillsbury’s History of Psychology 
makes a valuable contribution, I believe, to 
the organization of that knowledge. The 
publishers, who specialize in this sort of liter- 
ature, state that it can be relied upon to 
present an accurate account of the more im- 
portant events in the development of psycho- 
logical thinking. Dr. Pillsbury is a graduate 
and Ph.D. of Cornell; he has been a profes- 
sor and lecturer at Cornell, Columbia, the 
Sorbonne, and the University of Michigan; 
in 1910-11 he was president of the American 
Psychological Association; and he is the 
author of several other books on his special- 
ty. This book was written for laymen and 
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therefore may be reviewed by a layman, I 
hope, without impertinence. 

Unfortunately for those of us who ap- 
proach psychology hoping for a clear under- 
standing of ourselves and of our relation to 
the world we live in, the psychologists do not 
agree among themselves. There are hun- 
dreds of theories, but most of them are 
merely that—theories, untested, controver- 
sial, unorganized. There is a great mass of 
literature, but to one not gifted with Job’s 
patience or Herbert Spencer’s ability to gen- 
eralize, it appears as a chaos. Frequently 
brilliant in its separate parts, it lacks a com- 
prehensive, acceptable system. There are 
probably no two psychologists who agree 
completely as to the nature of man. There 
are one-man systems, largely theoretical, in- 
complete, and certain to be attacked by others 
of the profession. Nowhere can you find a 
scientific exposition of the central problems ; 
nowhere is it stated succinctly: this is the 
nature of man, this the way his nervous sys- 
tem reacts, this is how and why he thinks, 
and these are the causes and motives behind 
his behavior. 

H. L. Mencken, in a particularly savage 
attack on the military, says that the art of 
the soldier calls for the least professional 
competency, that the simplest problems of 
his ancient business flabbergast him. But 
Mencken’s slur is no more true of the mili- 
tary than of the other professions. So, too, 
do the simplest problems of his art flabber- 
gast the psychologist—and the biologist and 
the economist for that matter. And with all 
due respect to Mr. Mencken, the editor, if 
the public is able to arrive at an approximate 
agreement as to the precise meaning of the 
thousands of books and periodicals flooding 
the stream of literature, it is more due to the 
resiliency of the human mind than to the 
skill of those who so solemnly undertake to 
edit them. 

The biologist cannot tell us what life is; 
the psychologist has failed to tell us the how 
and why of its behavior; and the philoso- 
phers cannot agree as to what gives it value 
and significance. It would be cheap and ab- 
surd to condemn them en masse for these 
failures, for they are dealing with phenomena 
of extraordinary complexity. But it is 
equally as cheap and absurd to condemn the 
military for their failure promptly to extri- 
cate the nations from the bloody and danger- 
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ous angles into which their leaders some. 
times hurl them ; they are dealing with prob- 
lems as complex as those of the biolog; 
and the psychologist, for they, too, are deal. 
ing with life itself. 

Dr. Pillsbury begins his account with the 
earliest speculations as to the nature of man, 
Psychology was at first merely an unim. 
portant branch of philosophy, as, indeed 
were all the sciences, and was very little dif- 
ferentiated from philosophy until the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. The very 
earliest theories credited man with a mind 
or soul as an active principle superior to, and 
working to control, the body. Plato de. 
scribed it in detail, and discussed its facul- 
ties. He also attacked the problem of knowl- 
edge; for him, ideas were the prototypes of 
things, that existed before objects in the uni- 
verse or in the mind of God, and were part 
of the original endowment of the soul before 
any experience. At the other end of the 
history of psychology we find the behavior- 
ists denying the soul and even consciousness, 
and asserting that the human infant is born 
without any innate ideas or instincts and with 
only three emotions, fear, rage, and love, all 
else being acquired by contact with the en- 
vironment. Between these extremes lie all 
shades of opinion, and the casual reader is 
warned that it will be no light task to under- 
take their mastery. Among the older theor- 
ists we find the faculty psychologists, the 
atomists, the associationists, the sensational- 
ists, the empiricists, and so on to many 
another; among the moderns there are the 
structuralists, the functionalists, the psy- 
choanalysts, the behaviorists, the hormic 
school, the Gestalt school, and the under- 
standing school. 

Dr. Pillsbury gives a résumé of the theo- 
ries of each of these schools, and although he 
writes as an historian rather than as a critic, 
what is of great importance to the layman, 
a perspective by which to judge their relative 
importance. Of all the modern schools, psy- 
choanalysis probably has had the greatest 
popular discussion. Of it he writes: “It 
stands as a strange episode in the history of 
psychology but one that has not been with- 
out many beneficial by-products.” And it is 
interesting, too, to hear him say of James’ 
Principles of Psychology: “The book is prob- 
ably the most interesting work on psychology 
ever written. .... The most striking of 
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the chapters are those on habit, on the self, 
on emotion, on will, and on instincts. .... 
Any one of these could be recommended to 
the general reader, the interest of the mate- 
rial itself being its own reward.” 

In spite of its chaotic nature as a science, 
in spite of its numerous and mutually antago- 
nistic schools, psychology has much of value 
to us aS practical leaders and organizers of 
large bodies of men. There is vast room 
for improvement in the quality of individual 
leadership, in the reduction of offense 
against military and civil law, and in the 
maintenance of a high morale and esprit de 
corps throughout the Navy. Will someone 
of patience and ability work through the 
mass of facts and theories, selecting the good 
and rejecting the bad, and organize it into 
a system for the attainment of those ends? 
It can be done, and should be. But, un- 
fortunately, it would be a heavy task and 
might bring its author little reward, for as 
Dr. Pillsbury says in the closing sentences 
of his book: 


The enumeration and description of the present- 
day schools show that there is no lack of variety of 
opinion. If in the world of scientific theory, as: in 
the evolution of living species, the appearance of a 
great number of “sports” is the necessary ante- 
cedent of advance through survival of the fit, psy- 
chology is in no danger of stagnation. Fortunately 
it is not in the province of the historian to pro- 
phesy which is likely to survive. 


FOREIGN DIPLOMACY IN CHINA, 
1894-1900. By Philip Joseph. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 1928. $4.50. 


REVIEWED By BRocKHOLST LIVINGSTON 


It is certainly advisable for naval officers 
to be fully informed of the background of 
diplomacy in China. The desires of foreign 
nations may at any moment kindle into flame 
the smouldering remains of interfactional 
strife. Who knows but that when this ap- 
pears in print, the war which some have seen 
coming will have flared into reality? 

This volume by Dr. Joseph is an admirable 
work, even if it may be in parts slightly 
biased, and supplies a handy résumé of the 
Chinese question of the period. A feature 
of it is the prominence given the navies of 
the world in shaping the methods of carry- 
ing out the policies formulated by the foreign 
offices. In discussing the German acquisition 
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of Kiaochow, the author quotes from a 
writer of that nation who says: “Up till now 
it has been necessary to refrain from utiliz- 
ing such opportunities [as the condition of 
the missionaries] because the Navy, whose 
decision must be final for the conduct of 
foreign politics, has not yet arrived at a defi- 
nite decision on the question [of a site for 
a naval base].” Dr. Joseph himself has this 
to say in regard to certain “telegraphic in- 
structions of the gravest character” received 
by the British minister to China, which if 
necessary he “should not hesitate to deliver,” 
that “the presence of the British fleet in 
Chinese waters was a sufficient intimation to 
the Tsungli Yamen of what the character 
of these instructions might be.” He states 
further that within sixteen days, “they [the 
Chinese] formally agreed to the British de- 
mand. .... ” Such is the strength of sea 


power. 

While the book contains much informa- 
tion of intrinsic value, it is regretted the au- 
thor felt compelled to enter the realm of 
fancy in discoursing on such points as the 
compensation the United States received 
from Great Britain in return for benevolent 
neutrality in the South African War and the 
unimpaired maintenance of Britain’s position 
and policy in China. 

Two nations seem to stand out prominently 
in the affairs of China. “In her eagerness 
to fulfill her continental territorial aspira- 
tions, Japan had created a new international 
problem of great dimensions—The Problem 
of China.” And, in the estimation of this 
writer, the actions of the Russian govern- 
ment “were merely quickening the speed with 
which they proposed to bring China under 
their domination.” Recent history stands as 
proof of Dr. Joseph’s conclusions. 


The closing words of the book may, per- 
haps, be more easily questioned than others. 
The author writes: 


. . . without the constant efforts of British 
statesmen on behalf of the “open-door” policy it is 
hardly likely that America’s proposa] would have 
met with success. In all probability she would 
not have been admitted to the markets of China. 
The diplomatic battle which had won the assurances 
of the powers for the “open-door” had been fought 
by the British Foreign Office and not by the Ameri- 
can State Department. The success was, in fact, 
a victory for the British policy. 
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AN ANSWER TO AN OPEN LETTER 


At least two newspapers, the New York Times and the Baltimore Sun, under date of 
June 24 published a letter addressed to me as President of the Naval Institute and pur- 
porting to have been signed by nine officials of the Federal Council of Churches. The body 
of the letter was a general denial of that part of Captain Knox’s article entitled “The 
Navy and Public Indoctrination” (Naval Institute ProcrEpinGs, June, 1929) which re- 
ferred to the Federal Council of Churches and its activities. The letter was dated June 
22 and a covering letter of the same date was sent to me by the General Secretary of the 
Federal Council together with a copy of that given the newspapers with the demand that 
the Proceepincs publish it. The nine officials who were said to have signed the letter of 
June 22, all of whom finally did sign a letter the original of which reached me about July 
10, were: 

Luther A. Weigle, chairman Administrative Committee. 

Charles H. Tuttle, vice-chairman Administrative Committee. 

Robert A. Ashworth, vice chairman Administrative Committee. 

George W. Wickersham, chairman Commission on International Justice and Goodwill 

Orrin R. Judd, chairman Board of Finance. 

Frank H. Mann, treasurer. 

Charles S. Macfarland, general secretary and secretary Board of Finance. 

Samuel McCrea Cavert, general secretary. 

John Milton Moore, general secretary. 


After some investigation I became of the opinion that the denials could not be accepted 
at their face value. I wrote a letter to the Administrative Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil setting forth my reasons for not so accepting them. In my opinion all statements made 
by Captain Knox about the activities of the Federal Council, except the specific one that the 
Council received money from Sir Henry Lunn or from a foundation of his (which statement 
I consider not proved) are well founded, especially that part of Captain Knox’s article 
(written in 1928) which reads: “Large sums of money are being spent by many powerful 
organizations in which foreigners play a prominent rdle to propagandize the country 
through the press, the church, the stage, the movies, the schools and colleges, the lecture 
platforms, and virtually every agency of communication. The declared object is the pro- 
motion of international good will and of world peace by controlling the United States 
Government through the control of American public opinion.” The data from which 
my conclusion is drawn are too extensive to be printed in the ProceepinGs ; but those who 
are interested and who have read Captain Knox’s article and the newspapers containing 
the Council’s denial can obtain further information and draw their own conclusions by 
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George Clymer Stout, M.D. 


ORN Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, June 29, 1862; graduated U. S. Naval Academy, 1883; 
served as lieutenant in the U. S. Navy during the Spanish-American War; honorably 
discharged September 8, 1808. 

Graduated University of Pennsylvania Medical Department, 1891. Ever since has en- 
gaged in the practice of his profession in Philadelphia, specializing in ear, nose, and throat 
diseases. Late professor of otology, Philadelphia Polyclinic; late laryngologist and aurist, 
St. Mary’s Hospital ; late secretary Laryngological and Otological Section of the American 
Medical Association; past president of Philadelphia Medical Alumni of University of 
Pennsylvania. Late vice president American Laryngological, Rhinological and Otological 
Society and chairman of Eastern Section of the society. Late chief, and now consulting, 
laryngogolist of the Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia. Contributor to Wood's Reference 
Handbook of the Medical Sciences and Taylor and Weiles on Diseases of Children, medi- 
cal journals, etc. Chairman of Committee on Naval Recruiting during World War. Mem- 
ber of College of Physicians of Philadelphia, Philadelphia County Medical Society, Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Naval Order of United 
States, Naval Academy Graduates Association, president Association of Founders of 
First Naval Battalion of Pennsylvania, Phi Alpha Sigma Fraternity, American Laryngo- 
logical Association, Academy of Fine Arts, Pennsylvania Society Sons of the Revolution, 
etc., ete. ' 

Has now practically retired from the practice of his profession 
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studying the Federal Council’s Twenty Years of Church Federation, 1928; the Federal 
Council’s Handbook of Churches, 1927; Pastors, Politicians, Pacifiists by Smith and Johns, 
first and second editions, 1927 and 1928; “Minutes of the Third and Fifth Biennial Con- 
yentions of the United Lutheran Church in America”; House Documents Nos. 233, 247, 
and 266 (1928) ; and various articles which have appeared in the Army-Navy Register and 
other papers relative to the Federal Council. S. S. Rosison 


Premier MacDonald, of Great Britain, has come and gone. His recep- 
The Premier’s tion in the United States was more than cordial, it was enthusiastic. 
visit The Navy was interested in his visit on account of its bearing on the 
problem of naval armaments. Although most of the preliminary conver- 
sations on this subject had taken place and were in a manner known to the public, the 
Premier’s visit went a long way towards smoothing the path to the conference to be held 
in London in January. 
Of course, it may be expected that there will be differences of opinion when the five prin- 
cipal naval powers convene, yet there is every reason to hope that a suitable solution will be 
reached. And that is all the Navy asks for. 


When Rear Admiral Albert Niblack, U. S. Navy, died, the Naval Insti- 


Death of a tute lost one of its oldest members and one of its most enthusiastic sup- 
distinguished porters. Admiral Niblack joined the Institute in 1884, forty-five years ago. 
member At the time of his death, some six years after his retirement, he was 


director of the Hydrographic Bureau, at Monaco. His selection for this 

duty was not only a tribute to his own ability, but also an honor for the United States Navy. 

Graduated from the Naval Academy in the Class of ’79, Admiral Niblack continued ac- 

tively engaged in his profession for fifty years. At his death he was given the highest 
honors by foreign governments as well as our own. 


Beginning early in 1930, the ProceepinGs will publish another article by 

Good news Colonel Otto, German archivist. This writer has already published an article 

in the Procerepines, “The Battle for the Possession of Belleau Woods.” 

The forthcoming article will be the German account of the capture of Blanc Mont, by the 
2nd Division, U. S. Army. 

The Marine Corps will be very much interested in the account of this operation of the 
World War, for the corps played an importa nt part init. The article is of such length that 
it will have to be run serially through four or five issues of the Proceepincs. We hope to 
start it in the January issue. 

Colonel Otto has obtained some most inter esting German photographs, and has prepared 
comprehensive maps; these, with illustrations from United States sources, will add 
greatly to the value of the article. 

If you have any friends who served with the 2nd Division in the World War, advise 
them to join the Institute for 1930 in order to get this valuable contribution to the history of 
the war. 

Some time ago, it was stated in these notes that arrangements had about 
“We Build been concluded for the Macmillan Company, publishers, to handle the sale of 
ANavy” _Frost’s We Build A Navy to the public, other than the membership of the 
Institute. These negotiations have been discontinued by mutual agreement, 

and the Institute will handle all sales of this book. 
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If you will read what various reviewers have to say about the book (see advertisement) 
you will be convinced that it is an excellent piece of work. 
It will make a splendid Christmas present! 


In the September issue of the PROCEEDINGS, page 824, Notes on Inter. 
Apology to national Affairs, we published an article on Far Eastern affairs, quoted from 
“Time” the Baltimore Sun. For illustrating this article, we used a map which was 
taken from Time, and for which we failed to give the usual courtesy. 
We hope the editor of Time will forgive this unintentional discourtesy. 
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